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FOUR OUTSTANDING COLLECTIONS 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


In addition to the largest depository of Missouri records in the world 
and its well-known library and reference facilities on Missouriana, the State 
Historical Society of Missouri has four outstanding collections open for in- 
spection in the Society’s rooms in the University of Missouri library build- 
ing in Columbia. All members of the Society and their friends and the 
general public are invited to see these collections when they are in 
Columbia: 


THE GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM ART COLLECTION 


The George Caleb Bingham Art Collection is headed by “Order No. 11” 
or “Martial Law,” Missouri’s most famous historical painting. This canvas 
is a vivid portrayal of the cruelties of General Thomas Ewing’s order de- 
populating a section of western Missouri during the Civil War to rid the 
area of bushwhackers. Other Bingham paintings in the collection include 
portraits of James Shannon, John Woods Harris, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Vinnie Ream Hoxie, and two genre paintings called “Watching The Cargo” 
or "Lighter Relieving A Steamboat Aground” and “Scene on the Ohio.” 
“Order No. 11” now hangs in the Societys reading room. 


THE DANIEL R. FITZPATRICK COLLECTION 


The Daniel R. Fitzpatrick Collection of cartoon drawings for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch includes 1,332 original sketches by the internationally 
famous editorial cartoonist. The cartoons cover the period from 1917 to 
1945, They are mainly in the field of Missouriana with a number relating 
to national and international affairs. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s work, which has 
been displayed in one-man shows in domestic and foreign museums, has 
been awarded numerous prizes including the Pulitzer prize of 1926. The 
collection was given to the Society by Mr. Fitzpatrick. 


THE J. CHRISTIAN BAY COLLECTION 


The J. Christian Bay Collection, one of the rare selected libraries of 
Middle Western Americana in the United States, consists of more than 
3,800 items of information fundamental in the history and literature in 
America’s great “Middle Border.” The collection is a unit of historical 
information on this part of the United States. Named in honor of its 
creator, J. Christian Bay, librarian emeritus of the John Crerar Library of 
Chicago and an outstanding scholar and bibliographer, the Bay Collection 
is housed in a special rare book room. 


THE THOMAS HART BENTON GALLERY 


The Thomas Hart Benton Gallery of historic art includes The Year of 
Peril series of paintings: eight historical canvases of 1942, painted by the 
Missouri artist, Thomas Hart Benton. Another closely associated Benton 
painting, entitled “The Negro Soldier” and painted at the same time as 
The Year of Peril series, is also on display in the Benton Gallery. The 
paintings were first used by the government of the United States in propa- 
ganda work in the form of reproductions distributed overseas. The Year 
of Peril paintings were presented to the Society by the Abbott Labora- 
tories and Mr. Benton presented “The Negro Soldier” canvas to the 
Society. 
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THE ANTI-HORSE THIEF ASSOCIATION 
OF NORTHEAST MISSOURI 


BY MINNIE M. BRASHEAR' 


If Thomas Hart Benton were extending his Missouri 
murals to depict the social history of outlying sections of the 
state, he might find key figures for his purpose among the out- 
laws that infested the northeast corner of Missouri before and 
after the Civil War. Clark and Lewis counties more notori- 
ously, but also Knox and Scotland furnished aids of various 
kinds and hide-outs for organized bands of thieves and cut- 
throats who worked in cooperation with confederates in other 
states. It may be said, in fact, that the most irritating task in 
bringing law and order out of frontier ruffianism was that of 
purging the state of outlaws. 

One organization which sprang up in response to this need 
was the Anti-Horse Thief Association about which very little 
has been written. Probably the best source of information on 
its inception and activities is to be found in an eighty-page 
paper-bound pamphlet written and compiled by Hugh C. Gre- 
sham entitled The Story of David McKee . . . published in 
Cheney, Kansas, October 1, 1937. Mr. Gresham, who was, 
for a period, the editor of the 4.7.A. News, the official publi- 
cation of the National Anti-Thief Association which succeeded 
the A.H.T.A., assembled in his pamphlet most of the available 
material on the association : several sketches of David McKee, its 
founder ; articles from various newspapers on his career and on 
the A.H.T.A.; the early history of the association and its first 
constitution ; the McKee Memorial monument; and a list of all 
the association’s officers since the beginning. From these facts 
assembled by Gresham and from the county histories this 


IMINNIE M. BRASHEAR, a Native Missourian, was assistant professor of 
English in the University of Missouri until her retirement from teaching 
in 1944. She attended Radcliffe College and received her M.A. degree from 
Missouri University. In 1930 she received her Ph.D. from the University 
of North Carolina. She is the author of Mark Twain, Son of Missouri and 
has published a series of articles in 1924 and in 1945-1949 in the Missouri 
Historical Review. 
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article has been written giving some of the highlights of the 
association’s history. Permission to use the material from 
Gresham’s pamphlet has been granted by Mrs. Hugh Gresham, 
Rural Route 2, Harrisonville, Missouri. 


A PRIVATE F. B. I. 


In 1854, when vigilance committees and such law enforce- 
ment means as existed were unable to deal satisfactorily with 
early border terrorism, David McKee, a farmer and blacksmith, 
who had had some experience as an amateur detective, enlisted 
the cooperation of the better citizens in northern Clark County 
in forming a secret organization, “not to hang thieves,” they 
declared, in protest against the technique of early vigilance 
committees, regulators, and white caps, “but to prevent criminal- 
ity.” They proposed to supplement the duly constituted author- 
ities in making the supreme will of the people respected. He 
called the society the Anti-Horse Thief Association or A. H. 
T. A. and he is said to have captured the largest number of 
thieves of any member before the Civil War.’ 

David McKee had returned from California in 1853, where 
he had seen how successfully vigilance committees dealt with 
thieves in gold mining camps. Believing that property in Mis- 
souri could be protected just as effectively, he had real zest 
for making the experiment.” Having had twelve years’ ex- 


1History of Lewis, Clark, Knox, and Scotland Counties, (St. Louis, 
Goodspeed, 1887), pp. 935-6. 

*H. C. Gresham, The Story of Major David McKee (Cheney County 
Kan., The Author, 1937), p. 32, gives the preamble to the A.H.T.A. as 
follows: “Whereas, We, the citizens of North East Missouri, having 
suffered so long from theft committed by horse thieves and burglars that 
we consider it our only safeguard to bind ourselves together for the 
preservation of our persons and property, we call upon all honest men to 
join us in putting down and bringing those rogues to suffer the penalty 
of the civil law.” 

Other counties formed similar associations. An article from the 
Liberty Weekly Tribune of July 10, 1857, reads: “We understand that a 
society was organized last week in the vicinity of Bunker Hill, Lewis 
County, the object of which is protection against horse thieves and 
scoundrels generally. Over 100 men have already joined the society. They 
have elected a President, Secretary, and Treasurer; also a whip-mast, and 
a hang-man... One dollar entitles any person to membership, pro- 
vided he produces a certificate from the vigilant committee. .. The 
frequency of horse stealings, and the facility with which thieves escape 
from jail, or are acquitted through the agency of accomplices, have 
aroused the citizens to adopt this summary system of justice. . .” 
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perience as justice of the peace and township assessor, besides 
being a Mason and a member of the Congregational church, 
McKee had considerable prestige in Clark County. He was 
the father of nineteen children (seven by his first marriage and 
twelve by his second). His family history was typical of the 
western migration by which the Middle West became settled.’ 
His father was a Kentuckian by birth, who after his marriage 
moved into Harrison County, Indiana. After living there for 
five years he moved to Sangamon County, Illinois. David 
McKee was born there in 1823, the youngest of eleven children. 
After his marriage in Illinois he moved in 1844 to Iowa, where 
he bought and operated a ferry. It may have been this experi- 
ence with frontier travelers that suggested his undertaking 
detective service. He moved to Clark County, Missouri, in 1848. 

The records of the accomplishments of the Anti-Horse 
Thief Association before the Civil War are scanty.‘ Several 
times, according to a local reporter, McKee, disguising himself, 
captured and returned stolen horses. Once when he considered 
the criminal he had arrested unusually dangerous, and when 
he arrived at Athens too late to continue on to the county seat 
that night, after handcuffing himself to the man, he and his 
prisoner ate and slept handcuffed together until the next day 
when he delivered him to the county authorities. On this trip 
he was so cleverly disguised that his own children, not recog- 
nizing him, were frightened at the appearance of two strange 
men in their home chained together.* 

While in Iowa David McKee bought a pair of elk, had 
harness made for them and by coaxing them with an ox team, 
broke them with much difficulty to drive to a buggy. After 
some correspondence with P. T. Barnum, he was induced by 
the showman to bring them to New York. He sold half in- 
terest in them to John D. Smith, and with his partner drove 
them to LaSalle on the Illinois River and from there took 
them by canal boat to Chicago. From there they shipped the 


8History of Lewis, Clark, Knox, and Scotland Counties, pp. 935-6; 
The A.T.A. News, Cheney, Kansas, September 28, 1934, a reprint of an 
article by J. E. Jenkins in the Monett (Missouri) Times of April 1, 1927. 

4S. S. Ball, “Major David McKee—Empire Builder” in H. C. Gresham, 
op. cit., pp. 22-26. 
5Gresham, op. cit., p. 17. 
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elk on the Old Sultana, a steamer, to Buffalo and proceeded 
by railway to Albany. Then they were shipped on a boat to 
New York, where they received much attention as they drove 
along Broadway, “two big stout western men setting in a 
buggy drawn by two elks ... All horses gave way as we 
drove along. Men, women and boys followed along the side- 
walks ... We had lots of reporters of papers to call on us 
[at the Jersey Note hotel] and tickets sent us to attend Barnum’s 
Museum and many other places of amusement.” The auto- 
biographical note records that the partners sold the elk before 
leaving New York, whether to Barnum or not does not be- 
come clear.° 

When the war broke out McKee became second lieutenant 
in the Home Guards in Clark County. Later he was appointed 
recruiting officer on the Union side by General Frémont and 
raised a regiment of cavalry, the Seventh Missouri Cavalry 
Volunteers, of which he was elected major. He served with 
distinction in a number of engagements, notably at Marshall, 
Lexington, Sedalia, and Springfield. He resigned his com- 
mission in July, 1863, on account of disabilities contracted in 
the service and returned home.’ 

So unbridled had thieving become during the war that 
Major McKee was requested upon his return to Clark County 
to revive the A.H.T.A. The war had so completely disrupted 
the courts in the county that to prosecute criminals was almost 
out of the question. Consequently in September, 1863, he 
called together all the original members of the association that 
could be reached to meet with him at Luray in Clark County 
for the discussion of possibilities, and a month later at Millport 
in Knox County for reorganization. At another meeting in 
Millport in March, 1864, eight sub-orders were represented, 
for the purpose of agreeing upon a charter and adopting a con- 
stitution." 

The constitution provided that a committee be appointed 
whose duty was: “when a person or persons have been arrested 

‘Ibid, pp. 8-9. 
Ibid., pp. 7-8. Reprint of an article “Death of Major David McKee,” 


in the Kahoka Gazette-Herald, March 12, 1896; ibid., pp. 49-51. 
‘Gresham, op. cit., p. 25. 
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and handed over to them charged with theft, they shall investi- 
gate the case and if they think there is sufficient cause to found 
a prosecution, they shall hand them over to the civil law, attend- 
ing personally and with the assistance and influence of the so- 
ciety to their legal prosecution.” Provision was made for a 
sub-committee to deal with suspects. Its “duty shall be to hunt 
two days diligently for the trail of the thief” in cooperation 
with the owner of the stolen property, to follow up the thief 
after his trail has been discovered, and if he is caught to hand 
him over to the proper authorities. One of the by-laws pro- 
vided that “anyone serving on detail or committee shall receive 
one dollar per day and have all reasonable expenses paid”— 
the same whether for day or night riding. “Any member 
refusing to act on a pursuing committee shall be fined five dol- 
lars.”” 


Major McKee’s dream was of a closely knit neighborhood 
cooperating to stamp out lawlessness. While part of its mem- 
bers pursued thieves the rest at home would care for the farm 
crops and stock and families of those engaged in the pursuit. 
Opposed to mob violence in any form, it was a “fraternal, 
protective, and detective organization” that had for its motto 
“To protect the Innocent and bring the Guilty to Justice.” As 
it was a secret lodge there are few records of specific cases 
handled by it. E. Hitt Stewart wrote that the A.H.T.A. “in 
a year’s time scores as good a percent at catching criminals as 
does Pinkerton.” The difference is that “Pinkerton will work 
on a case if there is enough money in it... The Anti’s also 
have but one consideration, and that is principle.”” 

The first annual meeting of the Grand Order was at Mem- 
phis, Missouri, in October, 1864, with Major McKee presi- 
dent. By 1885 there were 184 charters issued to sub-orders with 
4,973 members and by 1912 there were 1,113 sub-orders with 


*Ibid., pp. 32-8. 
“Tbid., p. 26. 
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41,000 members. The association was particularly strong at 
Springfield, Joplin, and Webb City.” 


After the Civil War the unfenced, sparsely settled parts 
of Kansas were infested with roving bands of thieves. To deal 
with these a small group of men met in a dugout in Republic 
County, Kansas, and formed the state’s first ALH.T.A. The 
organization grew rapidly in Kansas and came to be thought 
of there as a distinctly Kansas institution. In 1909 a ladies 
auxiliary was organized at Sedan, Kansas, chiefly for social 
welfare work.” An outstanding event in the history of the 
association was when the Kansas Bankers Association joined 
the order in 1900. By 1916 eleven states were sending repre- 
sentatives to the national convention: Missouri, Kansas, IIli- 
nois, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, and Iowa. 


But the first World War, the Klan, the depressions of 1921 
and 1929, the automobile, the dropping of “Horse” from the 
name, and the starting of similar organizations for profit caused 
the membership to drop to 8,000 in 1932. 


A report of the state convention held in Salina, Kansas, in 
October, 1920, says that its power and force came from the fact 
that it included farmers and business men, employees and em- 


UJbid., p. 74 publishes the following statistics to show the growth of 
the association: 


Year Number of sub-orders Number members 
1854 ee la phcaheig alee aia at Fieve ive A pea Wachee aie eee 6 
1864 yaa FE. rer tea AP Ghat ee eee eae not given 
BEES: 05.60 Oude tae ac aeeonie _. RAO ere mae 4,973 
1890 $6) patineceahame tee een BS 5s ws 5-5 Sa Valet oer te 7,059 
1900 it 5s Conga hs hanetes ee | PPS ee epee ees Sr 10,191 
I « cb seem Kemeko ate WE dix bctte-¢ and. Soar Res oe 35,738 
Sse 4a Fo 0 > a¥ee Ueoether tae Be SA es ba ceoR Ree Rw Ewaren 41,685 
GE cs a eos bes bee eed GE Mask wcccececscamvied 50,000 


The aims and objects of the auxiliary as listed in Gresham, op. cit., 
p. 73, are: 

Better homes with more religious teaching for the children. 

Helping to procure homes for the unfortunate. 

Protecting young girls from the white slave traffic. 

Teaching boys to avoid the drug and liquor habits. 

Preaching to foreigners how to become good American citizens. 

Aiding the sick and needy, especially children. 

Doing all within our power to eliminate crime. 

Assisting the anti-thief association in all their work. 
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ployers organized with one common purpose—the elimination 
of crime. In suppressing crime the association is giving just 
that much strength to the foundation stone of this government, 
liberty.” 


Victor Murdock, Kansas Congressman and editor of the 
Wichita Eagle wrote: “Always I have thought of the A.H.T.A. 
as a tonic to the moral health of the communities it served . . . 
I have seen enough of its work to know that in thousands of 
cases the A.H.T.A., under the menace of organized righteous- 
ness, has caused evil members of society to correct themselves.” 


After automobile thieves became a greater menace than 
horse thieves in the Middle West the name of the organization 
was changed to the Anti-Thief Association. The newspaper 
published for half a century at Cheney, Kansas, was changed 
from the 4.H.T.A. Weekly News to the A.T.A. News. 


With the development of modern methods of apprehend- 
ing criminals the society has been gradually losing ground, but 
it has had the vigor to outlive its period of usefulness. It is of 
interest now chiefly to the historian, as the vestigial remains of 
a method in pioneer Missouri when neighbors, cooperating 
for mutual protection, supplemented the law. 

“Gresham, op. cit., pp. 39-42. Reprint of an article, “The Anti’s—Aims 


and Purposes of the Organization Set Forth,” from the Clark County 
Courier of June 18, 1909. 


























A Clay Countian’s Letters of 1834 


A CLAY COUNTIAN’S LETTERS OF 1834 


EDITED BY WILLIAM D. HOYT, JR.* 


Letters from John Chauncey, of Liberty, Clay County, 
Missouri, to Francis J. Dallam, of Baltimore, Maryland,’ pro- 
vide a good view of conditions in that county in 1834 and a 
vivid picture of the struggle with the Mormons who had at- 
tempted to set up a “New Zion” in Jackson County. Much 
of the description is concerned with the advantages and dis- 
advantages facing immigrants to Missouri, especially from the 
point of view of business. Dallam himself had lived in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, from 1804 to 1809, before returning East to 
settle in Baltimore, and one of-his brothers, Richard B. Dallam, 
had joined other members of the family in St. Louis in the 
early 1820's, so that he was reasonably familiar with the prob- 
lems facing settlers in the western border region. At the time 
these letters were written Dallam was nearing the end of 
fifteen years of service as city collector of Baltimore, and he 
had mentioned the possibility of a removal westward. 

Chauncey’s letter of January 23rd, 1834, includes one 
paragraph which serves as an introduction to his main topic. 
He wrote: “We have a fine country here and I am convinced 
that many of our Harford friends’ would do well by emigrating 
to it. The soil is fertile and country generally healthy with a 
good frontier market for all kinds of produce.” The next 
letter, dated April 17th, embarks on the subject of the West 

*WILLIAM D. HOYT, JR., a native of New Brunswick, New Jersey, is a 
graduate of Washington and Lee University, B.S. 1932, M.A. 1933, and 
received a Ph.D. in history from The Johns Hopkins University in 1940. 
He was assistant director of the Maryland Historical Society in 1943 and 
editor of Maryland History Notes for 1943-47, State and Local History 
News for 1943-49, and Between Librarians for 1946-47. Since 1947 he has 


taught at Loyola College, Baltimore, and is now associate professor of 
history there. 

1The original letters are in the Dallam Papers at the Maryland His- 
torical Society, Baltimore, Md. 

2Francis Johnson Dallam (1787-1857) was the son of Josias William 
Dallam of Harford County, Maryland. He was brought up in that section 
and retained close connections with his family and friends there through- 
out his life. 
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and western manners, and continues with a recommendation of 
Mississippi as the ideal place to live : 


“You say that you have a great desire to remove and lo- 
cate in a new country for the benefit of your children, and ask 
my advice and where I would recommend you to locate—Ii 
you are realy sincere about this matter I will be equally so in giv- 
ing my advice and opinion, which is this. The advantages 
which you enjoy at present you ought to be satisfied with, and 
by no means think of giving them up as long as they will hold 
to you, with a view to better your situation, or advance the in- 
terest of your children by removing to a new country—An in- 
dividual it is true, with the means that you could go with, 
could not well fail to secure to their children an independency, 
either by an investment in lands, Mercantile business, or loan- 
ing out money &c. but sir, their are many other things to be 
taken in account, in settling in a new country, some of which 
I will state—In the first place you must expect to give up a fine 
and pleasant society and adopt yourself to suit the Western 
Manners and customs, who are composed of a mixt society 
without regard to wealth, occupation (and too often) char- 
acter. The shoemaker in most of these new countries, ranks 
equal with the Lawyer, Doctr., or Merchant. You will find 
them at parties of pleasure mingling together without distinc- 
tion in the true spirit of democracy. This I am sensible would 
not be congenial to yours nor familys notions of etiquette in 
social intercourse. 


“With regard to this country,’ Mercantile business is by 
far the most profitable at present, and in order to give you an 
idea of it, I will state that their are at present seven stores in 
this place, who sell on an average about $120,000 in goods 
annually, at a profit of at least 75 cts on cost. This state of 
things will not, I apprehend, continue long, as their are a great 
many eastern Merchants coming on this season to this upper 
country, none however, as I have understood to this place. 
Consequently, this will create a greater competition. 


History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri... (St Louis, National 
Historical Co., 1885), pp. 118-9. By 1830 Clay County had 5,338 inhabitants. 
Prosperity had come by the river route, for steamboats had begun to ply 
regularly by that time. 
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“Money will command from 12% to 50 per ct. The country 
is furtile, well watered and healthy. Land in the neighbor- 
hood of this place with some improvement can be purchased at 
$5 or 6 per acre. I would however (from what information 
I have had of Mississippia) advise one of your capital to go 
their, either for Mercantile purposes or any other pursuit. It 
is a fine cotton country which will always command money. 
The lands are said to be very fine, the country healthy and 
settling rapidly by wealthy men from Virginia, and other slave 
holding states. Their are a part of these lands, not yet come 
into market, which is said to be very desirable. Should you 
determine on removing to that country I would advise you to 
purchase as many blacks as you may have means to buy with, 
as they will command the cash their with a considerable ad- 
vance. 

“You perhaps may think strange that I should advise you 
to remove to a country which I did not locate in myself, but 
sir, if you knew how unstable the settlers of the far West gen- 
erally are, you would only conclude that one year’s residence 
was sufficient to constitute an eastern man a western one in 
every sense of the word. They are not unlike the wander- 
ing arabs, continually moving to and fro in search of gain, and 
a country still more furtile and offering new adventures. Tho 
this country fully meets my expectations, and tho I have made 
a good purchase, yet you must not be surprised, should you 
learn at some future period, that I had sold out here and gone 
god knows where, perhaps to Mississippia.” 

The third letter, written on June 27th, after brief comment 
on the lack of opportunities for young men starting in business, 
describes at length the clash of the Missourians with the 
Mormons. There is nothing new in Chauncey’s account, but 
it is interesting to have this on-the-scene report : 

“With regard to the information as respects your ward, 
I am sorry to have to say, he has no chance to get a situation 
here, as the Merchants are all supplied with a sufficient num- 
ber of young men—indeed I find they prefer those who have 
been raised in the West, as they say their manners are best 
suited to please the country dwellers. 
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“Were you to allow me to advise your ward in regard 
to selecting a country with a view to gain a proper knowledge 
of Mercantile business, I would advise him to remain in Bal. 
or go to some eastern city, unless he has the means to engage 
in the business for himself at a proper age. In that case, I 
would advise him to come to the West, as it would be to his 
advantage to first adapt himself to the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. The youths of this country are generally 
indolent and careless, consequently’ they cannot become first 
rate business Merchants. 


“We are in the midst of war and rumors of war. Genl 
Jackson in concentrating in himself the whole government, 
neglected to extend his Emperial arm over Jackson County 
in this state. Consequently, the citizens of the county have 
taken upon themselves to establish a government of their own, 
by nullifying and establishing a rule of action in lieu thereof. 


“The facts are these—some two or three yrs. since, a re- 
ligious sec. of people called Mormons settled in that county. 
Their leader (Smith) professed to be a profet, inspired by the 
holy spirit, who has published a book, which he says, he dug 
out of a rock in the western part of the state of New York, writ- 
ten on leaves of gold; that he was directed by the angel of 
god to the spot; instructed by him to make it known to the 
world ; and that it had been there, as a safe depository since the 
first coming of Christ. Sometime last fall the sovereign people 
of Jackson took it upon themselves, for reasons best known 
to themselves, to drive them from their lands and homes, which 
they succeeded in after some two or three lives were lost on 
both sides. They sought refuge in this county, where they have 
been kindly treated, to the number of 1000. Their profet being 
then with a part of his church in the north west of Ohio, after 
learning the disaster which had befel his people, put forth a reve- 
lation stating that god would restore them again on the land of 


*History of Clay and Platte Counties, Missouri, pp. 133-6. After 
Jackson County drove the Mormons out, many took refuge in Clay 
County. Every vacant cabin in the south half of the county was occu- 
pied by fugitives. A few purchased land and homes but most rented 
homes. When Clay County received them kindly some of the Jackson 
Countians became indignant and stigmatized the Clay Countians as 
“Jack Mormons.” By 1838 nearly all of the Mormons had left Clay. 
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Zion, and forthwith set about gethering the young men of his 
church, to the number of 500, all well armed with guns, swords, 
pistols & knives, and took up his line of march for this country 
with a view to assist his people in the holy crusade. 
“He arrived here a few days since, and is incamp’t within 
a mile of this place with his army. The citizens of Jackson 
hearing of his movement imbodied themselves for the conflict. 
Some of the neighboring counties became excited in behalf of 
Jackson and most of their citizens rushed to the tented field 
to take part in the conflict. In the mean time commissioners 
were appointed by the beligerent Powers to negotiate if possible, 
peace. Their negotiations are still going. How it may terminate 
time will develope. The Ministers on the part of Jackson in- 
sist on the relinquishment of the Mormons territory in said 
government by paying value therefor. The Ministers on the 
part of the Mormons state as a sine que non they can never 
surrender their lands, as god directed them there and there 
allowed to build up his holy temple for the gathering of the 
scattered tribes of Izerald. Thus matters stand. My impres- 
sions are we shall have more smoke than fire.” 
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THE MISSOURI RADICALS AND THE 
ELECTION OF 1864 


BY WILLIAM FRANK ZORNOW* 


During the Civil War the Republican party lost some of its 
initial radicalism. The conservative element which was de- 
veloping was led by President Lincoln himself. These mod- 
erates felt that the restoration of the Union was the all-im- 
portant objective to be attained by the war, regardless of 
slavery. Against this policy the radicals argued that this ob- 
jective was insufficient and pressed further for immediate eman- 
cipation, the confiscation of “rebel” property, and the employ- 
ment of Negro troops. 

Lincoln’s controversy with the radical clique over its poli- 
cies reached its climax in the year leading up to the presidential 
election of 1864. The principal bone of contention was the 
manner and method of reconstructing the Union after the 
war was over. So anxious were the radicals to win control 
over the reconstruction process that they began to consider 
seriously the possibility of repudiating Lincoln and putting 
one of their own men in the White House.’ 

Any study of the radical Republican opposition to Lincoln’s 
re-election in 1864, even of the most cursory nature, reveals 
that much of it emanated from Missouri. During the war Mis- 
souri’s position was unique. As one of the border states it 
represented extremes of northern and southern partisanship, and 
within the framework of the former group extremes of conser- 
vatism and radicalism. Thus, we have in Missouri a perfect 
microcosm for the study of the radical and moderate clash over 
war policies. 

*WILLIAM FRANK ZORNOW, instructor in history and government at 
Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kansas. Mr. Zornow has taught 
at Western Reserve University, University of Akron, Case Institute of 
Technology, and Cleveland College. He has written many articles on 
Lincoln and the Civil War period. He will receive the Ph.D. degree from 
Western Reserve University in June, 1951. 


‘Thomas Harry Williams, Lincoln and the Radicals (Madison, Wis.: 
University of Wisconsin, 1941), pp. 4-10. 
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In Missouri there were many who did not sympathize with 
the administration’s attempt to coerce the South and many of 
them waged guerrilla warfare on the Union troops. General 
John C. Frémont, commander of the Western Military De- 
partment, sought to deal with this guerrilla warfare by issuing 
a proclamation declaring that the slaves of any person who took 
up arms or assisted in the field the enemies of the country were 
to be freed. Up to August, 1861, when this document was is- 
sued, the conflict had been a war for the purpose of restoring the 
Union, and no members of the administration or other officers 
in the field had suggested the wartime abolition of slavery ex- 
cept as a final measure of military necessity to prevent the dis- 
ruption of the Union. Frémont’s proclamation, if its prin- 
ciples were sustained and applied elsewhere, would transform 
the war into a war of liberation. This hasty proclamation was 
subsequently modified at Lincoln’s orders and Frémont was 
later removed from his command on November 2, 1861, when 
he incurred the wrath of Frank Blair, political leader in Mis- 
souri. Frank’s brother, Montgomery, was in Lincoln’s cabinet 
and was in an excellent position to present Frémont’s career 
to the President in the most damaging light. 


The most important result of Frémont’s proclamation was 
that it hastened the development of the rift between the radicals 
and moderates throughout the nation. This cleavage was quite 
marked in Missouri. The conservative (Claybank) faction 
was led by Governor Hamilton R. Gamble and Frank P. Blair. 
The radicals (Charcoals) were led by Charles D. Drake, B. 
Gratz Brown, Henry T. Blow, and Benjamin Loan. The 
radicals favored immediate emancipation and hated the Blair 
influence in the state, especially the family’s control over the 
militia and the patronage. 


In 1862 the radicals completed their organization and be- 
gan to press their program: immediate emancipation, confis- 
cation of the land of Confederate sympathizers, the enforce- 
ment of a rigid loyalty oath, and control over the militia. At 
the Union League of America meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 20, 1863, and through a petition from a subsequent meet- 
ing of the Missouri radicals at St. Louis, they demanded that 
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Lincoln also remove conservative General John Schofield, com- 
mander of the Western Military Department, as well as certain 
moderates from his cabinet such as Montgomery Blair, William 
Seward, and Edward Bates. Schofield’s presence in the West, 
the radicals argued, threw Missouri even more completely into 
the hands of Gamble, Blair, and the conservatives. 


The Missouri State Convention attempted to deal with 
the emancipation question, but since the radicals did not control 
the meeting it resulted only in the passage of an ordinance 
providing for very gradual emancipation to be accomplished 
by 1870. This was too much for the radicals, and they began 
calling more mass meetings. Quantrill’s raid on Lawrence, 
Kansas, late in August fanned the flames of resentment higher, 
and Schofield was blamed for failing to prevent it. 

The discontent culminated in the calling of a Radical Con- 
vention at Jefferson City on September 1, 1863. A set of reso- 
lutions was adopted demanding that Schofield be replaced by 
Benjamin F. Butler, that the “intolerable pro-slavery oppres- 
sion” of the Blairs be terminated, and the state militia be dis- 
banded. The radicals claimed that Frank Blair was using the 
militia as a private janissary to terrorize his opponents. A dele- 
gation of seventy men headed by Charles D. Drake was commis- 
sioned to bear these demands to Washington.” The arrival of 
the delegation figured prominently in the preparations for the 
presidential election which were just beginning at the time. 

The radical opposition to Lincoln’s renomination gained 
momentum during 1863. Long before the end of his first term 
they were casting about for a likely candidate with whom to 
displace him in 1864. It was not long before the names of 
Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase, Frémont, and 
Butler were being mentioned. Of these three Chase seemed to 
be the man most likely to succeed in securing the nomination. 

During the fall elections of 1863, Chase used his patronage 
and his treasury agents to gain some powerful allies in several 
states. In this work he did not overlook the developments in 
the hot-bed of radicalism—Missouri. Chase was fully informed 


taAppleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1863 (New York, 1864), pp. 655, 
861, 
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of developments in that state. His agent, William P. Mellen, 
who had been traveling up and down the Mississippi for several 
months in an effort to secure support for his chief, was busy 
making a careful study of the situation in Missouri. In June, 
1863, he warned Chase to be careful not to become too closely 
identified with either faction, because of the fact that many 
Claybanks might yet join the Charcoals and also because of 
the factional strife between B. Gratz Brown and Charles Drake 
within the latter group.” By August, however, the rift be- 
tween the two groups seemed to have widened, while Brown and 
Drake seemed to have united for the purpose of attacking 
Lincoln. The Missouri radicals began to press for a complete 
change in the personnel of the St. Louis custom house, which 
was filled with Blair’s men, and they assured Mellen that they 
would not support Lincoln for the renomination.’ B. Gratz 
Brown was quite angry with Lincoln, because the President 
had kept him waiting in the executive offices one day for five 
hours and then refused to see him.* 


One factor which involved Chase in the Missouri contro- 
versy was the question of trade on the Mississippi. Shortly 
after the fall of Vicksburg Chase discussed the whole matter 
of river traffic with Charles Drake.* The river had been closed 
to trade, and this greatly aroused the conservatives, who in 
most cases came from the mercantile classes. These merchants 
were not averse to cooperating with the Blair-Gamble faction 
to loosen the restrictions on commerce. Early in July a me- 
morial had been prepared and presented to Chase stating the 
arguments in favor of freer trade on the Mississippi. Chase 
promised to give the matter closer study, but he took no steps 
to remove the restrictions. This, of course, aroused the con- 
servatives against him and rallied the radicals to his defense. 
On September 29, Frank Blair published an open letter to 
Lincoln criticizing Chase’s policies." Blow assured Chase that 


*William Mellen to Chase, June 27, 1863, Chase MSS. Unless other- 
wise stated the Chase papers are in the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

‘William Mellen to Chase, August 6, 1863, Chase MSS. 

“William Mellen to Chase, June 27, 1863, Chase MSS. 

5Chase to William Mellen, July 9, 1863, Chase Letter Books (Library 
of Congress). 
*Missouri Democrat, September 29, 1863. 
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Blair’s letter was entirely a political maneuver, and the secre- 
tary’s lieutenant, Mellen, ranged up and down the river talking 
with radicals and attempting to get their press to “correct 
false statements and to maintain proper feeling on the subject 
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of trade restrictions.” Mellen now urged Chase to commit 
himself completely to the radical cause in Missouri, and a few 
days later Chase wrote to Blow pledging his support.’ 

In the meantime Drake and his committee went to Wash- 
ington by slow stages, for they were anxious to rally public 
opinion on their side along the way. They finally arrived at 
the capital on September 27, and Lincoln immediately invited 
their secretary, Emil Preetorius, to the White House for a 
talk. Lincoln listened patiently to all Preetorius had to say. 
The following day the leaders of the committee prepared an 
address to Lincoln reiterating their desire to have Butler instead 
of Schofield.” The next day the delegates, who had been joined 
by a delegation from Kansas, appeared before the President who 
could offer them little hope for a successful mission.” Drake 
sought to play on Lincoln’s emotions when he said he spoke 
for those who would have to “return to inhospitable homes 
where rebel sentiments prevail.” He warned the President 
that their blood would be upon his head if he allowed the militia 
and pro-slavery men to continue their depredations. Lincoln 
was still unperturbed, and the delegates departed to seek a 
more appreciative audience. 


The committee paid a brief visit to Secretary of War Stan- 
ton and had a talk which the members believed might be “pro- 
ductive of good results.”" That evening, September 30, they vis- 
ited Chase who told them: 


I have long believed that universal freedom and just wages for 
labor, are the true foundations of a Democratic republic . . . In these 
days, the first question to ask is, who are the men in any State who 


TWilliam Mellen to Chase, September 10, 1863, Chase MSS. 


*Chase to Henry Blow, September 23, 1863, Chase Letter Books, 
(Library of Congress). 


*New York Tribune, September 29, 1863. 


*John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History (New 
York, Century, 1890), VIII 214-218. 


"Missouri Democrat, October 5, 1863. 
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first earnestly and unconditionally maintain the Union against the re- 
bellion? And, having found out who they are, stand with them .. .” 


The following day the radical delegation made an attempt to 
have a second interview with the President, but they were 
unsuccessful except for the fact that they were permitted to 
submit three additional addresses to him.” 


Lincoln delayed a final answer to the Missouri problem 
until October 5. On that day, however, he presented an official 
reply which rejected nearly all their demands.* Drake and 
his friends left town in a huff ; denouncing Lincoln and predict- 
ing that he would “live to see and regret his mistake.’”” 


The reaction to Lincoln’s rejection of the Missouri com- 
mittee’s demands came swiftly. A large mass meeting was 
held at Cooper Institute, New York City, in favor of the radical 
cause. John Wilkes wrote that he could plainly see the guiding 
hand of the arch conservative Seward behind Lincoln’s action.” 
Theodore Tilton’s Independent stated that Lincoln had “not 
committed . . . a graver fault since the day he quenched Fré- 
mont’s proclamation . . .”” The New York Herald deplored 
the “fumbling of Lincoln and Company” which was causing “a 
prodigious social revolution” in Missouri.” The conservatives, 
on the other hand, were happy over Lincoln’s letter and printed 
many copies of it to distribute as campaign literature. 


Chase later met the members of the Missouri delegation 
on the way home from their fruitless visit. The secretary ex- 
pressed his sympathy for their cause and promised them aid if 
they saw fit to call upon him.” Shortly afterward Chase penned 
a letter to Drake expressing his further dissatisfaction with the 
whole affair. He wrote in part: 


“Chicago Tribune, October 2, 1863. 

“New York Tribune, October 3, 1863. 

“John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln 
IX, ({Cumberland Gap, Tenn., Lincoln Memorial University, 1894]), 155- 
164. 

“National Intelligencer (Washington) October 27, 29, 1863. 

’Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, October 10, 1863. 

"New York Independent, October 29, 1863; Theodore Tilton to Chase, 
October 28, 1863, Chase MSS. 

%New York Herald, October 4, 5, November 10, 1863. 
*Cincinnati Commercial, October 13, 1862. 
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Let the unconditional Union men be patient and work 


Let the President receive the respect due to his position and I must 
add, to his character, though he disappoints us; for I am sure he means 
to do right. Let it be remembered too as a point of prudence that 
among those who sympathize with the Unconditional Unionists there are 
those who would be alienated by even imagined injustice to him; many 
who would upon an issue with him shrink from your side for fear of 
dividing the party, or for fear of losing caste with the controller of 
patronage. These notions are powerful and the last not the least power- 
ful. 


Consider your steps—be prudent—be resolute. Stand manfully to 
your principles for they are right. Conciliate all you can without sac- 
rificing them and overcome all you cannot conciliate.” 


Chase also expressed similar views to other friends ; he said 
that even though he was unhappy over the incident, he would 
support the administration in silence.* Others, however, were 
not supporting the affair in silence. The Missouri Democrat 
censured the President for his actions and gave even more sup- 
port to Chase.” The radicals had a further grievance against 
Lincoln when Montgomery Blair spoke against them at Rock- 
ville, Maryland, on October 3. Congressman Henry Blow of 
Missouri denounced the Blairs.” Old Thad Stevens of Pennsyl- 
vania was heard to exclaim that if Lincoln did not discharge the 
postmaster at once, the party would have to seek a new Presi- 
dent.“ Blair, however, remained in the cabinet; the Missouri 
election that fall went to the conservatives; and the radicals 
were more angry than ever. 


Some of Lincoln’s friends did not think he was taking 
the whole affair seriously enough. “The President has got 
his head full of the idea that the recent ‘Missouri Delegation’ 
was a corrupt caucus to make General Butler the next President 
—a point on which he is very sensitive,” wrote Horace White. 
“Nothing will convince him that there is anything serious in 
the Missouri question until civil war actually begins. I think 

Chase to Charles Drake, October 26, 1863, Chase Letter Books. 

"Chase to E. D. Mansfield, October 27, 1863; Chase to Theodore Tilton, 

October 31, 1863, Chase Letter Books. 
October 14, 1863. 
**Missouri Democrat, October 5, 1863. 


*Thad Stevens to Chase, October 8, 1863, Thad Stevens MSS (Library 
of Congress). 
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the Senate ought to reject Schofield the first thing . . .”” The 
tension further increased in October with the removal of Wil- 
liam W. Edwards from his position as United States District 
Attorney in the Eastern District of Missouri. The radicals 
branded this act as “war from the White House upon the 
friends of Mr. Chase.”” On November 6, the chief radical 
organ in Missouri wrote that Lincoln had removed two hun- 
dred radicals from their offices.” Many saw in the Missouri 
question Lincoln’s chief problem and his main threat to re- 
election.” The President worked hard to secure a solution 
which would satisfy both sides. 


On November 10, 1863, the Missouri legislature met at 
Jefferson City and tackled the difficult problems of selecting 
the two senators from the state. Lincoln dispatched Elihu 
Washburne to Missouri as his representative, and his presence 
could not have been without some influence in resolving the 
problem. John B. Henderson, an anti-slavery conservative, 
was selected for the term ending March 4, 1869, and B. Gratz 
Brown, an out-spoken radical and anti-Lincoln man, was selected 
for the term ending March 3, 1867. During the balloting 
Schofield opposed Brown, whose friends tried finally to ar- 
range a bargain. Schofield refused to accept the proposal, 
and Washburne returned to Washington to inform the Presi- 
dent that the general had prevented a possible radical-conserva- 
tive reconciliation. Lincoln decided to propitiate the radicals ; 
Schofield was summoned to the capital and told that he was 
to be assigned to other duties. To salve his feelings he was to be 
promoted to major general. B. Gratz Brown gave Lincoln to 
understand that he would not oppose this promotion by the sen- 
ate.” Schofield was finally confirmed in his new position, but 
he always felt he had been a scapegoat for the radicals who 


*Horace White to William Fessenden, November 7, 1863, Fessenden 
MSS (Library of Congress). 

*R. S. Hart to Chase, Oct. 30, 1863, Chase MSS (Library of Congress). 

“Missouri Democrat, Nov. 6, 1863. 

*B. Smith to Elihu Washburne, Jan. 15, 1864. Washburne MSS (Li- 
brary of Congress). 

*®Tyler Dennett (ed.), Lincoln and the Civil War in the Diaries and 
Letters of John Hay (New York, Dodd, Mead, 1939), pp. 137-138, 139-140. 
Entries of December 13, 23, 1863. 
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were scheming to advance Chase for the presidency.” Both 
senators Brown and Henderson approved the appointment of 
General Rosecrans as Schofield’s successor in Missouri. 

The radicals had become further enraged with Lincoln and 
the conservatives when Henderson was chosen.as senator. One 
of them wrote: 


The election of such a man to the Senate, right on the heels of 
Lincoln’s reply to the Missouri delegation and the subsequent and con- 
sequent dismissal of Edwards as District Attorney of Eastern Misouri, 
is a most impressive event and omen. It says to us distinctly as I read 
it—the time has come to hang out the radical banner’ . . . I cannot 
support the administration to reelection, let what will come ... I 
believe it is better for us and for the country in the long run, to be 
defeated if we must, with Chase as our Candidate, than to have the Blair- 
Seward, Lincoln administration upheld by our votes . . .™ 


The announcement of the dismissal of Schofield and the 
subsequent appointment of Rosecrans poured oil on the troubled 
waters. The radicals regarded the President’s action as evidence 
of his admission that he had been wrong in his earlier stand 
on the Missouri question. The radicals reciprocated the action 
of Lincoln by stating that they did not plan to make Chase 
their candidate for the presidency unless the President kept 
“Rockville” Blair and “Granny” Bates in the cabinet.” 

Thus, for the time being at least, Lincoln had resolved the 
delicate problem of Missouri without sacrificing his friends, 
Blair and Bates, and without losing the open support of the 
radicals. The settlement, however, was only a temporary 
one; in fact, at the very moment Schofield was being removed, 
Congressman Henry Blow addressed the Union League in 
Washington and attacked the conservatives and Lincoln un- 
mercifully. 

Early in 1864, both Chase and Frémont were actively seek- 
ing the Republican nomination. The radical bosses were per- 
plexed by the appearance of two candidates of the same stripe 

*John M. Schofield, Forty-Six Years in the Army (New York, Century, 
1897), pp. 77, 108-112. 

* Joshua Leavitt to Charles Sumner, November 18, 1863, Sumner MSS 
(Widener Library, Harvard University). 


#Donnal V. Smith, Chase and Civil War Politics (Columbus, Ohio, Heer, 
1931), pp. 84-85. 
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vying for their support, and for the time being, at least, they 
remained aloof until they could learn the full extent of the two 
candidates’ popularity among the people. If they attacked 
Lincoln, the radical leaders knew they must have the public 
behind them, and during the early months of 1864 it was abun- 
dantly clear that he was still revered by the people. The radicals 
soon found that the people would accept no other candidate than 
Lincoln, and they were finally forced to support him, re- 
luctantly. 

In addition to the fact that the unfailing popular support 
drove the radicals into Lincoln’s camp there were two other 
factors which account for their inability to supplant him with 
a more acceptable candidate. In the first place, the radicals 
were not able to agree among themselves on a likely candidate 
to succeed Lincoln. Chase seemed to be the most preferable, 
but others were thinking of Butler, Frémont, Rosecrans, 
Morton, and even Grant. It was this factionalism among the 
radicals which prevented any really concerted action against 
the chief executive. 


The third factor which assured the renomination of 
Lincoln was the fact that he boasted the only effective organiza- 
tion and had an extensive control over the patronage. He 
did not spare the use of these two assets in seeking the renomi- 
nation. The central executive committee of the party, the state 
organizations, and the local conventions, all worked for his 
renomination.” 

Lincoln’s most formidable rival, Chase, withdrew in March. 
His party managers attempted to rouse public opinion against 
Lincoln by publishing two malignant documents against him: 
The Next Presidential Election and The Pomeroy Circular. 
These two documents boomeranged back on Chase. Late in 
February two key states, Ohio and Indiana, came out for 
Lincoln. After this Chase realized that his opportunities were 
gone, and he withdrew from the race on March 5. With the 
withdrawal of Chase, all the other aspirants except Frémont 
likewise withdrew. 


*Harry J. Carman and Reinhard H. Luthin, Lincoln and the Patron- 
age (New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1943), pp. 228-299. 
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The legislatures in several states declared for Lincoln and 
the delegates to the convention were instructed to support him. 
Of the 516 convention votes destined to be cast at Baltimore 
Lincoln had enough by April to assure his nomination on the 
first ballot. Yet there were still some elements within the party 
which would not concede his nomination. Disturbing news 
came to Edward Bates that the radicals in his state, Missouri, 
were lining up for General Frémont.™ 

The radical opposition to President Lincoln in Missouri, 
which had been partially silenced in December, 1863, by the 
removal of Schofield, reappeared in 1864. The Germans in 
Missouri continued to be unreconciled with the President. They 
were keenly aware of their strength and suspected that they 
could play an important role in the coming presidential election. 
“The Germans,” boasted their journal, Neue Zeit, “will hold 
the balance of power in the radical party.” The editor claimed 
that Lincoln should be rejected and said “the present time is 
the time to elevate a new standard.”” 

This radical opposition to Lincoln was manifested shortly 
after the removal of Schofield. The Blairs were working among 
their friends in Missouri to procure a declaration in favor of 
Lincoln’s re-election, but word arrived that when a meeting was 
held for the purpose of presenting his name “considerable 
opposition was manifested by some of our truest and best 
men.” 

While many state legislatures and party conventions were 
declaring for Lincoln early in 1864 an effort was made to 
present a similar resolution in the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives. This resolution was ably championed by a group 
of men from the post office who “claim[ed] to be authorized 
to trade generally on Mr. Lincoln’s name.” Their effort went 
for naught, however, for the resolution was voted down on 
February 20 by a vote of forty-five to thirty-seven. “Thus has 
the programme for the nomination of Mr. Lincoln by the forcing 

“Howard K. Beale (ed.), The Diary of Edward Bates, 1859-1866 


(Washington, Gov’t. Printing Office, 1933), p. 349. Entry of March 19, 
1864. 
*St. Louis Neue Zeit quoted in National Intelligencer, July 25, 1863. 
*R. J. Howard to M. Blair, December 28, 1863, Blair MSS, (Library 
of Congress). 
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and forestalling process agreed upon by the Blairs, Weeds, 
Simeon Draper & Co. broken down in Missouri,” crowed the 
radical St. Louis Democrat.” 


Early in 1864 a strong movement began to develop in 
Missouri in support of Frémont for the presidency. B. Gratz 
Brown, several radical congressmen, and two members of the 
Missouri legislature sponsored a meeting at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, called the “Slave States Freedom Convention” on Feb- 
ruary 22-23, 1864. Although most of the delegates present 
had come solely to discuss methods of promoting anti-slavery 
agitation, the debates clearly demonstrated that the men from 
Missouri were thinking in terms of nominating Frémont.” 


On May 18 a conservative Republican convention was held 
at St. Louis pursuant to a call issued by Frank Blair and 
Samuel T. Glover. The delegates chosen to attend the party’s 
national convention at Baltimore were instructed to vote for 
Lincoln. On May 25 the radicals met at Jefferson City and 
by a vote of 341 to 91 they decided to send a delegation to 
Baltimore instructed to vote for Grant. Charles Drake was 
chosen as their leader. Thus two opposing groups of Missouri 
delegates presented themselves to the Baltimore convention, 
each hoping to be seated. 


Partly as a result of the work of the Germans and ultra- 
radicals from Missouri who bolted the Jefferson City radical 
convention, May 25, a group of German radicals and New 
England anti-slavery men decided upon direct action. Realizing 
that Lincoln could not be denied the nomination at Baltimore, 
they decided to present Frémont as a candidate on a third party 
ticket. Early in May they had sent out a call for a convention 
to meet in Cleveland, Ohio. Most of the important radicals 
in Washington, editors, and party leaders stood aloof from the 
venture, and even B. Gratz Brown who worked so hard to 
present Frémont as a presidential candidate failed to attend the 
meeting though chosen to do so. 


*St. Louis Democrat, quoted in National Intelligencer, February 25, 
1864. 

%E. Merton Coulter, The Civil War and Readjustment in Kentucky 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1926), pp. 179-180. 
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As a consequence of three calls which were sent out to 
the radical men of the nation, approximately four hundred men 
packed into Chapin Hall, Cleveland, on May 31. “Sly poli- 
ticians from New York, impetuous hair-brained Germans from 
St. Louis, abolitionists, and personal friends and parasites of 
Frémont,” was how the Cleveland Herald described the per- 
sonnel of the meeting.” Shortly after the meeting began, the 
delegates divided. One group wanted Frémont, and its chief 
strength came from Missouri. The second group was led by 
John Cochrane of New York, and its strength came primarily 
from that state. The latter contingent preferred Grant for 
the presidency 


The committee on organization recommended that the vote 
for the candidate should be taken by states on the basis of the 
numbers of electors from each. Such a vote would have un- 
doubtedly given the decision to the Cochranites. Caspar Butz, 
militant German radical from Illinois, was on his feet at once 
denouncing such a move. It would be unfair, he argued, to 
permit a large state (such as New York) represented by only 
three or four men to cast more votes than a smaller state 
represented by a much greater number. He proposed that each 
delegate be given one vote. This recommendation was received 
with considerable applause and was sustained by Charles FE. 
Moss, the leader of the Missouri delegates. “If you vote by 
men,” shouted a Cochranite, “nothing will stop them from 
bringing in people from the street.” His objection, however, 
was speedily overruled; the committee’s recommendation was 
voted down. 

The decision to vote by person assured the triumph of the 
western states, especially Missouri, which was prepared to 
present Frémont’s name. All was not lost for the New York- 
ers, however. They tried to prevent the inevitable by reading 
a letter from Lucius Robinson, comptroller of New York, in 
favor of Grant. When this failed to have any effect on the 
meeting, they moved to postpone the convention until a later 
date, but once again the Frémonters from Missouri overruled 
them. Frémont was then nominated after an eloquent letter 


*June 2, 1864. 
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from the anti-slavery leader, Wendell Phillips, in his praise 
was read to the delegates. 

As a sop to the New York clique, Cochrane was offered 
the vice-presidential nomination. At first he declined with 
“a virgin coyness, so novel and refreshing in a politician of his 
antecedents.” Nevertheless, he reconsidered and accepted.“ 
The platform which was then adopted called for a constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery, a reconstruction policy to be 
formulated by Congress, a single term for the presidency, and 
the confiscation of the lands of rebels and their distribution 
among the soldiers and settlers. Frémont accepted the nomina- 
tion but rejected the confiscation plank in the platform. 

A week later the delegates to the National Union (regular 
Republican) convention assembled at Baltimore to nominate 
their candidate for the presidency. Before the convention 
opened it was necessary to decide whether the conservative or 
radical delegates from Missouri were to be admitted. The 
decision as to which contingent should be admitted was finally 
made by Lincoln himself. 

President Lincoln’s private secretary, John Nicolay, was 
present at the convention acting in the capacity of observer 
for the chief executive. He had an interview with several 
men at the convention and learned that the more radical of the 
two delegations from Missouri had indicated they would vote 
for Lincoln if admitted to the convention. He hastily communi- 
cated this information to John Hay, who presumably in turn 
passed it on to the President. Lincoln apparently gave instruc- 
tions to the convention through Nicolay to admit the radical 
delegation. This action was not prompted by their assertion 
that they would vote for him if given seats, for Lincoln must 
have known that they would probably not keep their word. Had 
he desired to procure the twenty-two votes from Missouri he 
could have admitted the conservative delegates who were 
pledged to him. The President’s motives were more subtle. 


“Edward McPherson, A Political History of the United States of 
America during the Great Rebellion (Washington, Philip & Solomons, 
1865), pp. 410-414. 


“Detroit Tribune, June 2, 1864; Cleveland Leader, June 1, 2, 1864. 
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Lincoln wisely chose the delegation from his own state 
of Iilinois to take the lead in the movement to admit the radicals 
from Missouri. The day before the convention met the Illinois 
delegates were assembled at Barnum’s Hotel discussing several 
matters including the troublesome Missouri question. Most of 
them seemed to favor the admission of the conservative delega- 
tion. It was at this point that Lincoln’s emissary intervened 
and presented the President’s instructions to admit the radicals. 
Clark E. Carr, one of the Illinois delegates, left his impressions 
of the entire affair. He wrote in part: 


Just as we were about to vote upon the question [of which 
delegation to admit] a young man arose in a corner of the room 
and modestly asked to be heard for a moment. He said that he 

. wanted “to give his own opinion, and not that of any one else,” 
repeating that he only spoke for himself. Then he told us that, 
after all, under all the circumstance he thought that Illinois had 
better favor the admission of the delegates of the Radical convention 
of Missouri. That was all. There was perfect silence for a few 
moments after he closed. One delegate asked him to give a reason 
for taking such a position. This he said he could not do, but 
reiterated his statement as to how he thought we should act. 

A number of our delegates knew the young gentleman when 
he first appeared. By this time, every delegate knew who he was. 
It was John G. Nicolay, President Lincoln’s private secretary. 
Earnest as he was in the declaration that he was speaking only 
for himself, we soon realized that through his lips Abraham Lincoln 
was speaking to us. 

We at once voted in favor of seating the Radicals. Other dele- 
gations followed, and they were seated.” 


The admission of the Missouri radicals cost Lincoln the 
honor of being nominated by acclamation for they voted for 
Grant on the first ballot but later changed to Lincoln. The 
wisdom of admitting them, however, soon became apparent. 
Lincoln was trying to unite all the elements of his party in 
an effort to keep them from joining the third party already 
in the field. Had the radicals been denied admission to the 
Baltimore convention they might have claimed that it was a 
purely Lincoln convention and that the doors of the party were 


“Clark E. Carr, “Why Lincoln Was Not Renominated by Acclama- 
tion,” The Century Magazine, LXXIII (February, 1907), 505. 
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closed to them. By admitting them, the President gave them 
an opportunity to show their displeasure with him by casting 
their vote for Grant. Their action could have no effect on the 
outcome of the convention for their ballot could in no way alter 
the fact that Lincoln was bound to be renominated. Once 
having been admitted to the convention and having participated 
in its activities these radicals would be honor bound to abide 
by its final decisions, and they would have no justification for 
going over to the third party. Lincoln had no further trouble 
with this group of Missouri radicals before the election. 

In the convention the leader of the Missouri delegation, 
John F. Hume, cast the twenty-two votes of his state for 
General Grant on the first ballot. The reaction to this move 
was instantaneous. “Such a storm of disapproval was never 
started in any convention that I ever attended,” wrote one of 
the delegates in the Missouri contingent, “Delegates and lookers- 
on howled and howled. I can remember how I felt. I think my 
hair stood right up on end. After Hume announced the vote he 
sat down, and there we were, as solemn and determined as men 
could look, with the mob all around us demanding that the vote 
should be changed. I hadn’t any doubt for a few moments 
but what we would be picked up, every man of us, and thrown 
out into the street.” 

A few days later the Missouri delegation stopped off in 
Washington and was introduced to Lincoln who in his char- 
acteristic wav passed off the incident with some anecdotes. 
The Missouri radicals supported him from that time on. 
Lincoln also seemed to sense what they really wanted from him. 
Their conflict with him had much to do with the matter of 
patronage, and one of the delegates was later able to write, 
“After we went back home we never had any further occasion 
to complain about the control of the federal patronage in Mis- 
souri so long as Mr. Lincoln lived.’ 

In the federal and state elections in the fall the radicals 
elected their gubernatorial candidate, Thomas C. Fletcher, all of 

“Walter B. Stevens, “Lincoln and Missouri,” The Missouri Historical 
Review, X (January, 1916), 110-111. The delegate’s name was Widdi- 


combe. 
“Ibid, p. 112. 
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the congressmen except one, and also swept the state legislature. 
President Lincoln carried Missouri also, although he polled 
fewer votes than Fletcher. 


Throughout the whole war Missouri’s position was most 
unique. The radical Republicans, abolitionists, and Germans 
of the nation fought Lincoln over the questions of slavery, 
patronage, and reconstruction. When these radicals could 
gain no adequate redress from him, they sought to replace him 
in the presidency. Much of the lead in this movement came 
from Missouri. When it became evident that Lincoln’s re- 
nomination could not be prevented, some of the malcontents 
followed the lead of the Missouri extremists and nominated 
Frémont at Cleveland. The other radicals supported Lincoln 
at the Baltimore convention. Only the Missouri delegation 
cast its vote against him momentarily. In the end, however, 
the Missouri radicals emerged from the convention fully satis- 
fied. Lincoln no longer opposed them in the matter of federal 
patronage in Missouri, and the adoption of a radical platform 
by the party convention calling for a constitutional amendment 
abolishing slavery seemed a good augury that the administration 
was about to become more radical. 

The Missouri radicals, who had fought so hard against 
Lincoln, then came to his support. The Frémont movement, 
which began so inauspiciously in May, died in September for 
want of support. The radicals in Missouri who had called 
it into being now transfered their loyalty back to Lincoln. 
The radical program triumphed in Missouri and the rest of 
the nation as well. The radical support of Lincoln in Missouri 
was quite complete. Lincoln polled only 1,924 votes less than 
Fletcher, the radical gubernatorial nominee, which indicates 
that once their quarrel with Lincoln was settled to their satis- 
faction the radicals of Missouri with the exception of slightly 
less than two thousand die-hards, gave Lincoln their unqualified 
support. 
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“THIS WEEK IN MISSOURI HISTORY” 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER* 


In this issue we continue the illustrated “This Week In 
Missouri History” articles, which were introduced to Review 
readers in April. 


The Society’s “This Week” series of historical sketches 
has been a popular feature in Missouri newspapers for more 
than twenty-six years. This year, the attractive illustrations 
added to each article have made them so unusually interesting 
that we are printing them in the Review for readers who may 
miss them in their local newspapers. Each issue contains the 
six articles released during the previous quarter. 


The six articles presented here were written for the 
Society by Miss Jean Brand, research associate, under my 
editorship. She was also assigned the illustration project. 


Appropriate pictures were discovered in widely varied 
sources and were often difficult to find. The drawing of bee 
hunters, for instance, had hung fire for weeks when a tip from 
Dr. J. Christian Bay, librarian emeritus of The John Crerar 
Library in Chicago, led to the discovery of the perfect picture 
in a yellowed Century magazine of the 1880’s. The square- 
dance illustration came from a modern book, while the suffra- 
gette parade was located in a New York archive. The medicine- 
man’s wagon probably originated in an old patent medicine ad- 
vertisement, and was reproduced in a recent book. 


A typical Missouri home town band picture was hard to 
find until I ran on to a treasured photograph of my own 
boyhood band at Bucklin. The lively horse race drawing came 
from a Platte County Fair premium list of 1903. 


References accompany articles for those who may wish to 
read further. 


*FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER since 1915 has been secretary and librarian 
ot the Society as weii as editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 
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REVIVAL OF SQUARE DANCE RECALLS DANCES AND 
PLAY-PARTIES OF CENTURY AGO 


Released April 5, 1951 





“Swing your partner and let 
her go; 
Balance all and do-se-do.” 


The calls that ring 


out across square dance 
floors all over the state 
today have changed little 
since Missourians first 
got together to the lively 
measures of “Arkansas 
Traveler” or ‘“Fisher’s 
Hornpipe.” Many of the 
old tunes and calls have 
been dusted off for use 
in the recent revival of 


Missourians Are Square Dancing this favorite a 
BOOK by Teiman and Pages AS Bane eg 

.© 193 A square dance held 

at a farmhouse in Calla- 

way County in the 1840's, 

as described by an old settler, seems typical of those in Missouri 

in the 19th century. At that dance, folks began to gather soon 


after evening chores were done, and by 8 o'clock every tree 
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and sapling in the vicinity had a horse tied to it. The parlor 
was full of women and girls gossiping and giving last minute 
touches to curls and ribbons, while young men dressed in new 
“blue jeanes suits” and high heeled boots congregated in the 
yard. Many men wore spurs, which they took off before danc- 
ing. 

Soon the fiddlers seated on a platform in one corner of 
the main room struck up on “Gray Eagle.” ‘Partners all” 
was the signal, and sets were soon made up. Perspiring 
dancers executed the figures as the caller shouted above the 
music : 

“Now right hand to your lady, 
Swing right and left about, 

Now all hold your places steady— 
Fourth couple lead out ! 


Balance all and cut a caper, 
Swing your corners right .. .” 


Far into the night hoop skirts and slippers flashed through 
the movements of the pioneer square dance. 

But the stirring tunes of the dance were thought to be 
immoral by some early Missourians, and they regarded the 
fiddle as the Devil’s own instrument. Recreation for the young 
people in those families took the form of the “play-party,” 
which was believed to be altogether different. 

The play-party games were actually dances without an 
orchestra, and some scoffers called them “Presbyterian dances.” 
The players furnished their own music by singing rhythmic 
verses as they moved through the intricate figures. Spectators 
clapped hands and “‘stomped” feet to keep the time. 

Play-party songs were often derived from centuries-old 
ballads brought by early settlers to America, and several of 
the “games” strongly resembled the Virginia Reel. Favorite 
songs included “Skip to My Lou,” “Marching Down to Old 
Quebec,” “Weevily Wheat,” and “Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

In “Old Dan Tucker” the players chose partners and 
formed a big circle, holding hands. One boy called “Old Dan” 
stood alone in the center and tried to grab himself a partner 
as the other young people went through the figures and sang 
lustily : 
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“Ol Dan Tucker is a fine ol’ man, 
Washed his face in a fryin’ pan, 
Combed his head with a wagon wheel, 
An’ died with a toothache in his heel.” 
(References: Fulton Gazette, December 25, 1896; Hamilton, Goldie M.., 
“The Play-party in Northeast Missouri,” in Journal of American Folk- 
lore, Vol. 27, No. 105 (July-September, 1914), pp. 289-303; Randolph, Vance, 


“The Ozark Play-party,” in Jaurnal of American Folk-lore, Vol. 42 (July- 
September, 1929), pp. 201-232.] 


PICTURESQUE MEDICINE SHOWS COMBINED 
ENTERTAINMENT WITH SALESMANSHIP 


Released April 19, 1951 


Medicine show! The sound of the words was enough to set 
the pulse of any small town Missouri boy to pounding. During 
the last century, the arrival of a tent show with its troupe of 
banjo pickers, black-face minstrels, or magic acts was a big 
event in village life. 


The Old Time Patent Medicine “Doctor” Came To Town 
With A Wagonload Of Remedies And A Good Show. 


Itinerant vendors guaranteed their remedies to cure every 
disease under the sun. 


They traveled in groups varying in 
size from a couple of men to a band of artists whose skill 
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would have done credit to a vaudeville circuit. Some con- 
fined themselves to selling “Indian Remedy” or whatever 
their nostrum happened to be, but others claimed mystic, or 
even divine powers. 


A typical medicine-man would hire a hall, or in good 
weather, a vacant lot, and proceed to give his show before 
demonstrating his remedy. Occasionally the audience took 
part. In such medicine-show songbooks of the ninetiés as 
Hamlin’s Wizard Oil and Morley’s Wonderful Eight Songster, 
were preserved some of the old folk songs of the Ozark hill 
country. These books were distributed at the shows for 
group singing. 

The traveling quacks knew human nature thoroughly. 
They constantly alluded to the monopoly of the regular doc- 
tors who, they said, withheld secrets of medicine which could 
help the people. 


Certified doctors were naturally offended at these in- 
nuendoes. A letter to the editor of the Liberty Weekly Trib- 
une from a Clay County physician in 1854 condemned medical 
quacks of all sorts, and especially “The venders of ‘Patent 
Medicines,’ the class “at the head of which stands the ‘Indian 
Doctor,’ in whom credulous. females, children and ignorant, 
superstitious men, have great confidence.” 


Missouri tried to control the medicine showmen by means 
of license laws. The revised statutes of 1889 required “Any 
itinerant vendor of any drug, nostrum, ointment .. .” to pay 
a license fee of $100 per month or be fined and sentenced to 
the county jail. 


The “patent” in the medicines sold by the pitchmen falsely 
suggested government sanction, even approval. Although 
possessed of a keen sense of the ridiculous, some Missourians 
decided the cure-all was worth a try even if the claims did 
sound exaggerated. 


In 1895 the Neosho Times complained of a party of patent 
medicine vendors who appeared on the streets every day “to 
humbug the people and we regret to say they find a few who 
are willing to be humbugged.” 
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Medicine show “doctors” still peddle their wares in scat- 
tered Missouri towns, but modern audiences are more critical 
of both performance and remedy. 

[References: Adams, Samuel H., The Great American Fraud (Chi- 
cago, 1912), p. 96; Liberty Tribune, November 10, 1854; Neosho Times, 
March 5, 1896, and December 12, 1895; Pickard, Madge E., and R. Carlyle 
Buley, The Midwest Pioneer, His Ills, Cures, and Doctors (Crawfordsvil'e, 


Ind., 1945), pp. 271-272; Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri, 1889 
(Jefferson City, 1889), Vol. 2, pp. 1613-1614.] 


MISSOURI WOMEN WON VOTE AFTER 52-YEAR FIGHT 
Released May 3, 1951 


“Soon the women will be 
voting, 


We're sure to win the vote.” 


Earnest suffragettes 
sang lustily to bolster 
their morale at meetings 
where they planned new 
ways to force stubborn 
law-makers to give them 
the right to vote. It 
took real courage to face 
the hoots and _ jeers 
which they met at first, 
for woman suffrage was 
a deadly serious issue to 
the thousands of Mis- 
souri women who took 
part in the fifty-two-year 
struggle. 


Women Paraded In 1907 To De- 
mand The Right To Vote. 


Before the Civil War women believed politicians who said 
their place was in the home, but after experience with public 
affairs through war relief societies, and with better education, 
the idea of voting appealed to them. 


Missouri women began their campaign for suffrage with 
a petition to the legislature in 1867. Endorsed by 355 
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pioneers in the cause, the petition was the first of its kind in 
the state. It was flatly rejected by the House of Representa- 
tives, 89 to 5. 

A handful of St. Louis women formed the first woman 
suffrage association in Missouri on May 8, 1867, and Susan 
B. Anthony and Julia Ward Howe visited the city with the 
National Suffrage Convention that year. Public opinion was 
skeptical, however, and a Jefferson City newspaper declared 
that having the vote would place woman “on the brink of a 


fall almost as terrible as that which occurred in the Garden of 
Eden.” 


At almost every session from 1867 to 1901 Missouri women 
took suffrage petitions to the state legislature, where chivalrous 
representatives greeted the delegates with courtesy, but firmly 
refused to give them the vote. When law reform seemed slow 
in coming, Mrs. Virginia L. Minor of St. Louis attempted to 
register to vote in the November election in 1872. Refused, 
she sued election officials in a test case which her lawyer hus- 
band carried to the U.S. Supreme Court, but that high tribunal 
decided against her. 

The suffrage movement expanded rapidly over the state 
in the nineties. Pike, Clinton, Jackson, and St. Clair counties 
sent petitions to the legislature, and woman suffrage gained 
support from temperance societies and the Populist party. 

Missouri organizations took on new life in 1910 when the 
great suffragette leader Emmelin Pankhurst made her first 
tour of America. From that time volunteer workers threw 
their energies wholeheartedly into the battle. Members busily 
appointed committees, signed petitions, and mailed pamphlets. 
They staged parades and made street corner speeches. One 
group bought tents and toured the county fairs to hand out 
literature. Springfield, Sedalia, Joplin, Carthage, and Colum- 
bia had active clubs in 1913. Leading newspapers gave sup- 
port and public opinion was changing. 

Missouri women organized a huge demonstration called 
the “Golden Lane” to urge a suffrage plank in the platform 
when the Democratic National Convention met in St. Louis 
in 1916. Holding yellow parasols and wearing white dresses 
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with yellow sashes, 3000 women stood silently in line along 
the street as the delegates passed. They got a suffrage plank, 
but it was vague and noncommittal. 

After that it was only a matter of time and more agitation 
until the long fight was won. The U.S. Senate approved the 
19th Amendment to the Federal Constitution June 4, 1919. 
Less than a month later, on July 2, the 50th Missouri General 
Assembly ratified it before an enthusiastic gallery of Missouri 
women who had helped to win a greater democracy for all. 

[References: Morris, Monia Cook, “The History of Woman Suffrage 
in Missouri, 1867-1901,” Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 25, No. 1 
(October, 1930), pp. 67-82; Scott, Mary Semple, editor, “History of 
Woman Suffrage in Missouri,” Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 14, No. 


3-4 (April-July, 1920), pp. 281-384; Stevens, W. B., Centennial History of 
Missouri (St. Louis, 1921), II, 507-510.) 


HONEY BEES MEANT ILL OMEN TO INDIANS, 
PROFIT TO PIONEERS 


Released May 17, 1951 


The industrious little honey bee seemed a sinister har- 
binger of evil to Missouri Indians. They called it “the white 
man’s fly” because it heralded the coming of American settlers 
to their hunting grounds. Imported from Europe, the honey 
bee spread westward at a rate so nearly corresponding to that 
of the Anglo-Americans that the belief arose that wherever 
the honey bee went the white man would soon follow. 

In the wilderness the bee’s cheery presence gave assurance 
of nearby civilization. Its honey was prized as a delicacy 
and eventually made a welcome variation in Indian as well 
as pioneer diet. Explorers said no honey bees were known 
west of the Mississippi earlier than 1797, but the French in 
Missouri settlements used honey to sweeten their coffee before 
that date. 

Honey was especially abundant in Missouri and was one 
of the chief attractions to new settlers. They could barter it 
for calico and ammunition, and wild honey was an important 
commercial export in many communities. A traveler in 1820 
said simply that Missouri Territory was “full of honey.” An- 
other stated that in the newly opened Platte Purchase “every 
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tree that had a hollow in it seemed to be a bee tree, and every 
hollow was full of rich golden honey. In the Boone’s Lick 
country in 1820 as much as 200 gallons might be found in a 
day’s hunting, and it sold for 10 to 37 cents a gallon. With 
honey so plentiful, pioneers were said to have used it for axle 
grease. 


4 - ;\ 
te 7 . 


Bee Nantes Paused To Sample The Wild Honey After Chopping 
Down The Hollow Tree Containing The Hive. 


Often only the wax was kept, while the honey was pressed 
out onto the ground for the bees to collect again. Beeswax 
cakes called “yellow boys” passed as currency among the 
settlers at about 25 cent a pound, but as with other forms of 
currency, there were counterfeits, A man who offered a bees- 
wax cake with a tallow filling was boycotted by his neighbors if 
detected. 

Hunting bee trees was a favorite pioneer sport combining 
profit with recreation. Missourians enthusiastically prepared 
elaborate expeditions to search for wild honey. A train of 
forty wagons with a half a dozen men each passed through old 
Franklin in September, 1821, to spend three to five weeks at 
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the headwaters of the Chariton and the Grand. That expedition 
returned with a net profit of $3900. In those days so many 
parties went up along the Grand River with their wagons, 
buckets, and barrels that they made roads which were known 
as “bee trails.” 

The finder of the bee tree carved his initials into it, and to 
cut down a tree thus claimed was no better than theft. Even 
the Missouri-Iowa dispute, or so-called “Honey War” in 1839- 
40, was set off, according to a Palmyra poet, by the cutting down 
of bee trees in the disputed territory. 

Until the early 1850's, families in the Ozark region had 
very little sweetening except honey, so that farmers kept do- 
mestic bees in hives called “bee gums.” These were made of 
three-foot sections sawed out of a hollow tree, covered with 
sloping eaves, and with rods through the center on which the 
bees built the comb. At harvest time the roof was removed 
at night and the bees smoked out with a torch. 

As the land became settled and the number of wild bee 
trees dwindled, Missourians developed bee keeping into a regu- 
lar profitable business. By 1860, Missouri ranked fourth among 


the states with the production of about 1,500,000 pounds of 
honey. 


(References: Bradbury, John, Travels in the Interior of America, in 
Reuben G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846 (Cleveland, Ohio, 
1904), Vol. 5, p. 58; Hanley, Kate, “Some Pioneer History,” published in 
The Breckenridge Bulletin (Breckenridge, Mo., April 15, December 23. 
1910), unpaged; “Hunting The Bee Tree,” Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. 30, No. 4 (July, 1936), pp. 401-405; “Missouri History Not Found 
In Textbooks,” Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 38, No. 4 (July, 1944), p. 
497.] 


HOME TOWN BANDS POPULAR THROUGHOUT 
MISSOURI HISTORY 


Released June 7, 1951 


Nearly every community in Missouri at some time has 
sponsored its own home town band, which besides playing a 
leading role in Fourth of July and other celebrations presented 
free outdoor concerts through the summer months. 

During concerts, which were popular social occasions, 
the murmur of gossip and horse trading and the shouts of 
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youngsters chasing one another around the bandstand were 
part of the background for the music. In spite of noise, heat, 
and the swarming insects attracted by the lights, the bandsmen 
labored valiantly at their jobs. Since they were usually volun- 
teers, their chief reward was in the admiration of their fel- 
low citizens. 


& 


The Bucklin Band Of 1898 Was Typical Of Many Such Groups 
Sponsored By Missouri Communities. 


The town band had its beginnings very early in Missouri 
history. German music lovers who came to Missouri before 
the Civil War did much to increase the native interest in music 
and were leaders in organizing bands. 


One of the pioneers was Wilhelm Robyn, a young Ger- 
man musician who arrived in St. Louis in 1837 to become 
teacher of music at St. Louis University. His first duty was 
to train the students to use a set of wind instruments which 
the Brothers had imported from Belgium. The students be- 
came known as the St. Louis Brass Band and played at the 
opening of the new Concert Hall in 1839. Robyn had to write 
and arrange all the music for his band himself. 
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The first large military band in St. Louis was organized 
in 1854, and became famous when it won first prize over forty 
other bands at a Knights Templar conclave in Baltimore. 
“Silver cornet” bands were becoming popular all over Missouri 
in the 1860’s, and brass and military bands were favorites. 
Bands were called “brass,” “military,” or “silver cornet” ac- 
cording to the predominating instruments, although the terms 
were sometimes used interchangeably. 

When General Frémont took command of St. Louis in 
1861, a German musician named August Waldauer joined his 
staff and developed a military band which attracted huge crowds 
to concerts in front of headquarters. 

Philip Johns, a German who arrived in Kansas City in 
1868, is said to have organized the first band in that city. 

The St. Joseph brass band provided a musical background 
for the first agricultural and mechanical fair held in the Platte 
Purchase area in September, 1854. At the start of the Spanish- 
American War in 1898 a band was recruited in St. Joseph and 
later passed in review before President and Mrs. McKinley. 
On their return home these bandsmen formed a permanent 
organization, with “Georgia Camp Meeting” and the cakewalk 
added to their repertoire. 

Fashions in band programs have changed only slightly 
through the years. Home town band concerts still last about 
two hours, with encores, and consists of marches, waltzes, 
classical pieces, and the popular numbers of the day. John 
Philip Sousa’s marches have been admired by Missourians 
since the last century. Popular numbers have changed from 
the ballads of the “gay nineties” through ragtime, jazz, and 
swing. In many Missouri communities today the functions of 
the old town band have been taken over by local high school 
bands. 

[References: Conard, Howard L., editor, Encyclopedia of the History 
of Missouri (New York, 1901), IV, 517-520; Krohn, Ernst C., A Century 
of Missouri Music (St. Louis, 1924), pp. 7-8; St. Joseph News-Press, Feb. 
27, 1938; Scharf, J. Thomas, History of Saint Louis City and County 
(Philadelphia, 1883), II, 1628; Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri and Mis- 


sourians Land of Contrasts and People of Achievements (Chicago, 1943), 
I, 1011, and II, 991.) 
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“THE SPORT OF KINGS” AN EARLY 
MISSOURI DIVERSION 


Released June 21, 1951 


Missouri frontiersmen loved horse racing and backed 
favorite steeds with extravagant bets. Matching one spotted 
Indian pony‘against another in thundering races across the open 
prairie was a sport that grew naturally out of frontier condi- 
tions. And no red-blooded pioneer thought he could back his 
belief in a favorite without laying a bit of hard-earned cash on 
the barrel-head. 


Thrills Were In Store At The County Fair When Missouri 
Thoroughbreds Raced Full Speed With Old Fashioned 
High Wheeled Sulkies. 


As early as 1767 horses raced on a quarter-mile course on 
the prairie adjoining the St. Louis settlement, and young men 
among the early French settlers near Ste. Genevieve were ex- 
tremely fond of racing. Where there was no ground to hold 
contests they went to work and leveled a track in the forest. 
Today in the hills behind the village of Racola in Washington 
County there is a long straight clearing which is still known as 
the “Race Track.” 


In the country and in the smaller towns any long vacant 
strip of road was used for impromptu pioneer horse races. In 
some towns the sporting fraternity became so numerous that 
ordinances had to be passed to keep them from racing in the 
streets. 
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Missouri racing enthusiasts gradually formed associations 
and adopted Eastern turf rules in place of the free and easy 
frontier regulations. The St. Louis Jockey Club, which passed 
in and out of existence several times after 1828, was one of 
the earliest of these groups. 

After the Civil War, organized tracks with handsome prizes 
for the winners encouraged the sport. Racing circuits sprang 
up all over Missouri, some of the fly-by-night kind which lasted 
through a summer, and others permanently established. County 
fairs sponsored running and trotting contests. 

Races of all kinds were held at the grounds of the St. Louis 
fair, organized in 1853, and it was there in 1885 that big-time 
racing really began in Missouri. The grandstand seated ca- 
pacity crowds of 15,000. 

St. Louis led, but had no monopoly on horse racing. St. 
Joseph turf fans promoted sulky racing in the 1880's, and 
Kansas City joined the Great Western Fair and Riding Cir- 
cuit in 1878. A six-year-old horse there set an early two-mile 
record of 3.28. By 1891 at least thirty fairs in Missouri listed 
track competitions among their major attractions. 

Liberal purses drew famous mounts to Missouri from the 
whole Mississippi Valley, and gamblers put up high stakes on 
races. In the 1890’s this wagering became the basis. for the 
operation of many small tracks throughout the state. These 
were called “jericos.”” The legislature, in an attempt to limit 
gambling, passed a law in 1897 limiting racing to ninety days a 
year for each track, and there was to be no betting except at 
the tracks where the races were run. The state auditor issued 
licenses for book-making, pool-selling, and registering bets. 

Springfield, Mexico, Sedalia, Louisiana, and many smaller 
Missouri towns held harness races in the last decade of the 
century. Every year from the first week in July to the last 
week in August hardly a day passed when there was not a trot- 
ting meet somewhere in the state. 

A Missourian named James Todhunter Sloan became fa- 
mous and carried the fame of Missouri racing to England and 
the Continent by perfecting what became known as the “Sloan 
seat,” with shortened stirrup, shortened rein, and body flattened 
on the horse’s neck to cut down wind resistance. 
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The law of March 21, 1905, prohibiting book-making and 
pool-selling in the state, spelled the doom of horse racing in 
Missouri. 


(References: Dickey, Lily Ann, “The Pastimes of Missourians Before 
1900,” Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 37, No. 2 (January, 1943), pp. 
138-140; Hyde, William, and Howard L. Conard, editors, Encyclopedia of 
the History of St. Louis (New York, 1899), III, 1844-1845; Shoemaker, 
Floyd C., Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, 1943), I, 275, 1012, and II, 
996.] 
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The Settlements, 1796 to 1820 
(New Madrid District and County continued) 
New Madrid Earthquake 
Little Prairie 
Pilgrim Island 
Tywappity 
Portageville 
Winchester 
Other Settlements in New Madrid Area 
Wayne County Settlements 


Two illustrations intended for use in “The Missouri Reader, 
Americans in the Valley,” Part III, published in the April Mis- 
souri Historical Review are included with this issue. The il- 
lustrations are George Morgan and a handbill issued by him 
to advertise his colonizing venture at New Madrid. 

These illustrations are used by Max Savelle in George 
Morgan Colony Builder, but since Dr. Savelle was unable to 
authorize the use of the pictures by the society, they had to be 
withheld from the last part of the “Reader,” where they illus- 
trated the section on the founding of New Madrid. 

Since the last issue of the Review, the Society has been 
able to obtain permission to use these pictures. The picture of 
George Morgan is the property of the Washington (Pennsyl- 
vania) County Historical Society, and this print is used by 
the kind permission of Earle R. Forrest, president of the 
society. Washington, Pennsylvania is the location of the house 
“Morganza” (now torn down) which George Morgan inherited 
from his brother in 1789. 


1RUBY MATSON ROBINS, a native of Maryland, received her B. A. 
degree in 1937 and her M. A. degree in 1943, both from the University 
of Maryland. She taught for six years in the public high school of Silver 
Spring, Maryland. She is now employed as a research associate in the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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The handbill illustration was located through the sugges- 
tion of Harry H. Hood of Washington, Pennsylvania, that the 
Society contact David McCord at Harvard University, heir of 
the late Mrs. A. G. Happer who in turn was an heir of the 
George Morgan estate. David McCord granted permission to 
use this interesting picture of the handbill advertising the glories 
of the New Madrid Colony. 


NEW MADRID EARTHQUAKE 


From December 16, 1811, through the year 1812, New 
Madrid was in the center of a series of earthquakes of great 
destructiveness and magnitude as is shown by the surface and 
structure of the earth of the area affected and as told in con- 
temporary accounts. Myron L. Fuller, in a study on the earth- 
quakes published by the United States Geological Survey says: 
“. . . these shocks have not been surpassed or even equaled’ 
for number, continuance of disturbance, area affected, and 
severity by the . . . shocks at Charleston and San Francisco. 
As the region was almost unsettled at that time relatively little 
attention was paid to the phenomenon, the published accounts 
being few in number and incomplete in details. For these rea- 
sons, although scientific literature in this country and in Europe 
has given it a place among the great earthquakes of the world, 
the memory of it has lapsed from the public mind.’”” 

Fuller defines the extent of the earthquakes: “The area 
affected by the New Madrid earthquake may be subdivided 
into an area of marked earth disturbances, an area of slight 
earth disturbances, and an area of tremors only. In the first 
is included the territory characterized by pronounced earth- 
quake phenomena, such as domes and sunk lands, fissures, sinks, 
sand blows, large landslides, etc. This district includes the 
New Madrid region, originally considered a relatively small 
area, including the villages of New Madrid and Little Prairie 

2Other powerful earthquakes occurred in: Lisbon, 1755; San Fran- 
cisco, 1906; Japan, 1923; and in the four-corners region of Asia where 
India, Tibet, China, and Burma meet, 1950. (See Donald J. Sorensen, 
“Recent Asian Earthquake Was One of Five Most Powerful in History,” 
Kansas City Times, Oct., 12, 1950. 

8Myron L. Fuller, The New Madrid Earthquake (Department of the 


Interior, United States Geological Survey), Bulletin 494 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1912), p. 7. 
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(Caruthersville). It is now known, however, to be somewhat 
larger, extending from a point west of Cairo [Illinois] on the 
north to the latitude of Memphis [Tennessee] on the south, 
a distance of more than 100 miles, and from Crowley Ridge 
| Missouri] on the west to Chickasaw Bluffs [Tennessee] on 
the east, a distance of over 50 miles... 

“In the area of slight earth disturbances will be included 
districts in which such minor features as the caving of banks, 
etc., took place . . . there is little doubt that such phenomena 
as caving were prominent northward nearly to Herculaneum, 
northeastward to a point beyond the Wabash, and southward 
at least to the mouth of the Arkansas . . . 

“The area of tremors was naturally far more extensive. 
On the north they are reported to have been felt in ‘Upper 
Canada,’ on the northwest they are reported to have been felt by 
the Indians in the region . ... between the headwaters of the 
Arkansas and the Missouri . . . Southwestward the shocks 
were felt in the Red River settlements and on the Washita River, 
an equal distance from the center of disturbance. To the south 
the shock was felt at New Orleans, also 500 miles distant; to 
the northeast at Detroit, 600 miles away; and to the east at 
Washington, over 700 miles, and at Boston, 1,100 miles dis- 
tant. A total area of over 1,000,000 square miles . . . was so 
disturbed that the vibrations could be felt without the aid of 
instruments.” 


A vivid and generally accurate account of the earthquakes 
at New Madrid, in the area “characterized by pronounced 
phenomena,” is given by an inhabitant, Mrs. Eliza Bryan to the 
Reverend Lorenzo Dow, itinerant Methodist evangelist, in the 
form of a letter : 


“On the 16th of December, 1811 . . . we were visited by a 
violent shock of an earthquake, accompanied by a very awful 
noise resembling loud but distant thunder . . . which was fol- 
lowed in a few minutes by the complete saturation of the at- 
mosphere with sulphurious vapor, causing total darkness. The 
screams of the affrighted inhabitants running to and fro, not 
knowing where to go or what to do—the cries of the fowls 


‘Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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and beasts of every species—the cracking of trees falling, and 
the roaring of the Mississippi—the current of which was retro- 
grade for a few minutes owing, as is supposed, to an irruption 
in its bed—formed a scene truly horrible . .. There were 
several shocks of a day, but lighter than those already men- 
tioned, until the 23rd of January, 1812, when one occurred as 
violent as the severest of the former ones... From this time 
until the 4th of February the earth was in continual agitation 
visibly waving as a gentle sea. On that day there was another 


The Great Earthquake at New Madrid 


shock, nearly as hard as the preceding ones. Next day four 
such, and on the 7th, about 4 o’clock, A. M., a concussion took 
place so much more violent than those [others] . . . that it 
was denominated the hard shock. 

“At first the Mississippi seemed to reced from its banks . . . 
its waters gathering up like a mountain . . . then rising fifteen 
or twenty feet perpendicularly, and expanding, as it were, at 
the same moment, the banks were overflowed . . . [with a 
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rapid] torrent . The river falling immediately as rapid 
as it had risen, receded within its banks again with such vio- 
lence that it took with it whole groves of young cotton-wood 
trees ... In all the hard shocks mentioned, the earth was 
horribly torn to pieces... The site of this town [New Madrid] 
was evidently settled down at least fifteen feet ... We were 
. . . twelve or eighteen months after the first shocks in little 
light camps made of boards, but we gradually became callous, 
and returned to our houses... Most of those who fled... 
have since returned. We... still continue to feel slight shocks 
occasionally [March 22, 1816].’” 


In the area of intense shock was produced such a geographic 
phenomenon as the formation of Reelfoot Lake in Tennessee. 
Reelfoot Lake, about 22 miles from New Madrid, is from eight 
to ten miles long and two to three miles wide. This lake, a 
result of sunken land, is described by W. J. McGee, in A Fossil 
Earthquake, 1892: “Here and there, particularly toward the 
western side, groves of sickly cypresses spring from its bottom 
and half shadow the water surface with puny branches and 
seant foliage, and here and there throughout all portions of the 
water body, save in the channels of the old bayous, gaunt 
cypress trunks with decaying branches stand, sometimes a dozen 
to the acre, numbering many thousands in all. Moreover, 
between the decaying boles, rising a score to a hundred feet 
above the water, there are ten times as many stumps, com- 
monly of lesser trees, rising barely to low-water level.” 








The English botanist, John Bradbury, was on a flatboat 
two days out of New Madrid when the first shock occurred. 
He gives a description of a slight earth disturbance as compared 
with the violence that formed Reelfoot Lake: “. . . I was 
awakened by a most tremendous noise, accompanied by so vio- 
lent an agitation of the boat that it appeared in danger of up- 
setting... 


“By the time we [Bradbury and crew] could get to our 
fire, which was on a large flag, in the stern of the boat, the 
‘Lorenzo Dow, History of Cosmopolite: or the Writings of Rev. Lo- 


renzo Dow ... (Cincinnati, Robertson, 1850), pp. 344-346. 
*Quoted by Fuller, The New Madrid Earthquake, p. 73. 
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shock had ceased; but immediately the perpendicular banks, 
both above and below us, began to fall into the river in such 
vast masses, as nearly to sink our boat by the swell they occa- 
sioned.. .’” 


A description of the effect of the earthquake in the “area of 
tremors” is given in “A Detailed Narrative of the Earthquakes 
which Occurred on the 16th Day of December, 1811,” by Samuel 
L. Mitchill, physician and U. S. Congressman from New York, 
1804-1813: “Washington—On the morning of Monday, the 
16 December, 1811, several shocks of earthquakes were felt 
at the city of Washington. The first of these happened at 
3 o’clock, and in some houses was considerable, enough to shake 
the doors and windows and wake persons from their sleep. 
There were successive tremors. Tassels of curtains were seen 
to move, and pitchers of washing stands were heard to rattle 
upon their basins... The alarm was so great in some families 
that searches were made from room to room to discover the 
robbers who were imagined to have broken into the houses.” 

Flint, the Presbyterian missionary, describes the village 
of New Madrid in 1819, about seven years after the first shock: 
“After the earthquake had moderated in violence, the country 
exhibited a melancholy aspect of chasms of sand covering the 
earth, of trees thrown down, or lying at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, or split in the middle. The earthquakes still recurred 
at short intervals, so that the people had no confidence to re- 
build good houses, or chimnies of brick ... When I resided 
there, this district, formerly so level, rich, and beautiful, had 
the most melancholy of all aspects of decay, the tokens of former 
cultivation and habitancy . . . were now mementos of desola- 
tion and desertion. Large and beautiful orchards, left un- 
inclosed, houses uninhabited, deep chasms in the earth, obvious 
at frequent intervals,—such was the face of the country, al- 
though the people had for years become so accustomed to fre- 
quent and small shocks, which did no essential injury, that the 
lands were gradually rising again in value, and New Madrid 








‘John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 
1809, 1810, and 1811 ... (London, Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 1819), 
pp. 207-8. 

Quoted by Fuller, The New Madrid Earthquake, p. 29. 
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was slowly rebuilding, with frail buildings, adapted to the appre- 
hensions of the people.” 


Out of the earthquakes came the New Madrid land claims 
described in the “Missouri Reader, Ownership of the Land 
Under France, Spain, and the United States.”” A description 
of the land situation at New Madrid by the Baptist missionary 
Peck will serve as a summary: “A delegate in Congress from 
the Territory of Missouri . . . obtained the passage of an act 
for the relief of the New Madrid sufferers from the earthquakes 
of 1811-1812. It turned out in the result, if there was any 
truth in hard-swearing before the courts, that there were five- 
fold more New Madrid claims than there were heads of 
families and single men in that district. There were honest 
claims, but the courts of justice in Missouri are not yet through 
with the fraudulent ones.”™ 


LITTLE PRAIRIE 


The settlement at Little Prairie, now Caruthersville, was 
begun by the French soon after the founding of New Madrid. 


Amos Stoddard, first governor of Upper Louisiana, describes 
Little Prairie as it was in 1803: “The settlement at Little 
Prairie, thirty miles below New Madrid, was formed by 
Canadian traders about the year 1795; and in 1803 it con- 
tained about one hundred and fifty souls.’”” 


Thomas Ashe, English traveler, describes Little Prairie in 
1806: “On leaving New Madrid, the first settlement I per- 
ceived was that of Little Prairie: it consists of from twenty 
to thirty houses, built on an elevated plain, whose extent is 
limited by a swampy boundary. It is a wretched sickly place, 
and would be evacuated, were the inhabitants not encouraged 
to remain by the trade with the Indians, which they find profit- 


*Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years ... (Boston, 
Cummings, Hilliard, 1826), pp. 227-228. 

“Missouri Historical Review XLIV (April, 1950), 274-294. 

“ujJohn Mason Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life: Memoir of John 
Mason Peck, D. D. Edited from his Journals and Correspondence by Rufus 
Babcock (Philadelphia, American Baptist Society, 1864), p. 147. 

“Amos Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive of Louisiana .. . 
(Philadelphia, Carey, 1812), p. 209. 
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able, though attended by periodical, or rather perpetual at- 
tacks of sickness.” 


Christian Schultz, German traveler, visited Little Prairie 
in 1808: “We found several of the Delaware, Shawanese, and 
Cherokee Indians at this place, who furnish the traders with 
small quantities of beaver-skins, and other furs. Several of 
them were at this time intoxicated and reeling about the banks 
of the river.”™ 


A fuller description of the settlement as it was in 1808 is 
given by Fortescue Cuming, traveler and author: “ . we 
landed in the skiff at the town of Little Prairie on the right, 
containing twenty-four low houses and cabins, scattered on a 
fine and pleasant plain inhabited chiefly by French creoles . 
We were informed that there were several Anglo-American 
farmers all round in a circle of ten miles. 


“Everything is excessively dear here, as in New Madrid— 
butter a quarter of a dollar per pound, milk a half dollar per 
gallon, eggs a quarter of a dollar a dozen. ..”” 


Little Prairie also suffered from the earthquakes and Flint 
writes: “The people at the Little Prairie, who suffered most, 
had their settlement,—which consisted of a hundred families, 
and which was located in a wide and very deep and fertile bot- 
tom,—broken up. When I passed it [1819], and stopped to 
contemplate the traces of the catastrophe which remained after 
seven years, the crevices where the earth had burst were suffi- 
ciently manifest, and the whole region was covered with sand to 
the depth of two or three feet. The surface was red with 
oxided pyrites of iron, and the sand-blows, as they were called, 
were abundantly mixed with this kind of earth, and with pieces 
of pit-coal. But two families remained of the whole settle- 
ment.” 


%Thomas Ashe, Travels in America Performed in 1806... (London 
Newburyport [Mass.] Reprinted for Sawyer by Blunt, 1808), pp. 296- 
297. 


“Christian Schultz, Travels on an Inland Voyage ... (New York, 
Riley, 1810), II, 108. 
“uF, Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country ... (Pitts- 


burgh, Cramer, Spear, Eichbaum, 1810), p. 257. 
“Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, p. 225. 
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Thomas Nuttall, botanist and ornithologist, also describes 
Little Prairie in 1819: “In the evening we arrived at the re- 
mains of the settlement called the Little Prairie, where there 
is now only a single house, all the rest . . . having been swept 
away by the river, soon after the convulsion of the earthquake 


9917 


PILGRIM ISLAND 


A strange group of people calling themselves Pilgrims came 
to New Madrid, and later settled for a time on an island near 
Little Prairie. These Pilgrims, about fifty in number, had 
originated in Canada and had wandered down through New 
York and on to the western country. “They were then [early 
in the 1800’s] organized to a considerable degree, and has 
probably eight or ten thousand dollars in common stock. The 
prophet was their ruler, spiritual and temporal. He had visions 
by night, which were expounded in the morning, and deter- 
mined whether they should stand still or go on... Arrived 
at New Madrid, they walked ashore in Indian file, the old 
men in front, then the women, and the children in the rear. 
They chanted a kind of tune, as they walked, the burden of 
which was ‘Praise God! Praise God!’ 

“Their food was mush and milk, prepared in a trough, 
and they sucked it up, standing erect, through a perforated stalk 
of cane... They affected to be ragged, and to have different 
stripes in their dresses and caps, like those adopted in peni- 
tentiaries as badges of the character of the convicts. So for- 
midable a band of ragged Pilgrims, marching in perfect order, 
chanting with a peculiar twang the short phrase ‘Praise God! 
Praise God!’ had in it something imposing to a people, like 
those of the West, strongly governed by feelings and impres- 
sions. Sensible people assure me that the coming of a band 
of these Pilgrims into their houses affected them with a thrill 
of alarm ... At Pilgrim Island, thirty miles below [New 
Madrid|, and opposite the Little Prairie, they staid a long time. 

“Here dissensions began to spring up among them. Emaci- 
ated with hunger, and feverish from filth and the climate, many 


Thomas Nuttall, A Journal of Travels into the Arkansa Territory .. . 
(Philadelphia, Palmer, 1821), p. 47. 
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of them left their bones. They were ordered by the prophet, 
from some direct revelation which he received, to lie unburied ; 
and their bones were bleaching on the island when we were 
there. Some escaped from them at this place, and the sheriff 
of the county of New Madrid, indignant at the starvation im- 
posed as a discipline upon the little children, carried to them a 
pirogue of provisions, keeping off with his sword the leaders, 
who would fain have prevented these greedy innocents from 
satiating their appetites. 





“Pilgrims” Entering New Madrid 


While on this island, a great number of boatmen are 
said to have joined, to take them at their profession of having 
no regard for the world . . . and robbed them of their money, 
differently stated to be between five and ten thousand dollars. 
From this place, reduced in number by desertion and death, 
in their descent to the mouth of the Arkansas, there were only 
[six left when I saw them in 1819] ...’” 


Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, pp. 277-279. 
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Nuttall, on his way down the Mississippi to New Orleans 
in January, 1820, made a stop in the vicinity of the mouth of 
the Arkansas River near where the depleted band of pilgrims 
had had an encampment. He gives this account of them: 
“Not far from this place . . . were encamped, the miserable 
remnant of what are called the Pilgrims, a band of fanatics, 
originally about 60 in number. They commenced their pilgrim- 
age from the borders of Canada, and wandered about with 
their wives and children through the vast wilderness of the 
western states ... They looked up to accident and charity 
alone for support; imposed upon themselves rigid fasts, never 
washed their skin, or cut or combed their hair... Desertion, 
famine, and sickness, soon reduced their numbers, and they 
were every where treated with harshness and neglect, as the 
gypsies of civilized society. Passing through Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, they at length found their way down the Missis- 
sippi to the outlet of White river and the Arkansa. Thus ever 
flying from society by whom they were despised, and by whom 
they had been punished as vagabonds, blinded by fanatic zeal, 
they lingered out their miserable lives in famine and wretched- 
ness ... Two days after my arrival in the territory, one of 
them was found dead in the road which leads from Mississippi 
to Arkansas. If I am correctly informed, there now exists 
of them only one man, three women, and two children. Two 
other children were taken from them in compassion for their 
miserable situation, and the man was but the other day seized 
by a boat’s crew descending the river, and forcibly shaved, 
washed, and dressed.” 


TYWAPPITY 


“The extensive bottom on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
opposite the mouth of the Ohio .. . is still known as Tywappity 
bottom ... It was in this bottom of the river that Major 
Hamtramck, [then in command at Vincennes] wrote that in 1788 
a village by the name of ‘Ze-wa-pe-ta’ was formed, thirty 
miles above the mouth of the Ohio, likely not far from the 
present town of Commerce, which he says . . . consisted of 30 


Nuttall, Journal of Travels, pp. 226-227. 
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to 50 families, the settlers all being Americans and induced by 
the Spanish officials to come over the river by liberal land grants 

On one of the lakes . . . Reazon Bowie of Georgia, and 
famous as the inventor of the bowie-knife,” settled prior to 1800. 
He was appointed syndic of the Tywappity settlement.”” 


PORTAGEVILLE 


“The most important settlement, south of New Madrid, 
was at the big Portage of the St. Frangois, . . . near what is 
now Portageville in New Madrid County. At this point, from 
a very early period in the history of the country, a portage 
had been established between the waters of the St. Francois 
and the Mississippi.”™ 


WINCHESTER 


When the District of New Madrid was organized in 1805, 
“The commissioners appointed to locate the seat of justice 
accepted fifty acres of land donated by Stephen Moss and Moses 
Hurley, about one-fourth mile from the present town of Sikes- 
ton in Scott County. The tract was surveyed and laid out as a 
town by Joseph Story, county surveyor, and was called Win- 
chester. Public sales of lots were held . .. The money 
realized from the sales was used for the building of a jail, which 
was also used for the meeting place of the courts. This jail 
was completed in 1817 and was in use until... 1821... at 
which time the seat of justice was removed to New Madrid.’ 


Houck writes, “Winchester, in 1812, was the county seat 
of New Madrid County. This old county seat as well as some 
of the others . . . are now cornfields.”” Winchester was one of 


’The invention of the bowie-knife is more generally accredited to 
James Bowie, brother of Reazon or Rezin. 

*Louis Houck, A History of Missouri (Chicago, Donnelley and Sons, 
1908), II, 162-163. (Reprinted by permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 

“Ibid., II, 161. (Reprinted by permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 

2Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, a Compendium of History 
and Biography for Ready Reference, edited by Howard L. Conard (New 
York, Southern History Company, 1901), IV, 558. 


“Houck, History of Missouri, III, 186. (Reprinted by permission of 
Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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three post offices in the New Madrid area before 1820; New 
Madrid and another on the St. Francis River being the other 
two. 


SCATTERED SETTLEMENTS 


Brackenridge, lawyer, traveler, and writer, tells in 1811 
of the expanding settlements in the New Madrid District: 
“The frontier, at least below the Missouri, may be said to 
have retired, sixty miles west of the Mississippi, and the settle- 
ments on the rivers are perfectly safe ... Within the last 
two years, farms have been opened, from the Missouri to the 
Arkansas... 


“Next to the banks of the navigable rivers, the public 
roads form the greatest inducement for making settlements. 
There are consequently establishments on nearly all the roads 
which traverse the territory; seldom at a greater distance than 
five or six miles from each other.’”™ 


Shoemaker describes the settlements in the Big Prairie 
area: “Along Big Prairie, a ridge stretching from New Mad- 
rid as far as Scott County, American farmers had settled, at- 
tracted probably by the excellent drainage and by the desire 
to settle along the route of the King’s Highway, which followed 
the ridge.”™ 

Flint says that the Big or Great Prairie settlements were 
in a “most flourishing” state before the earthquakes.” 


Houck writes of the settlements near the city of New Mad- 
rid: “The principal settlement near New Madrid was located 
on Lake St. Ann... Along bayou St. John, emptying its 
water into the Mississippi at New Madrid, there was another 
settlement, extending north and along this bayou.’”” 


Nuttall mentions a settlement at Point Pleasant where he 
stopped on his way down the river in 1819: “We proceeded 


*H. M. Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana Together with a Journal of 
a Voyage up the Missouri River, in 1811 (Pittsburgh, Cramer, Spear, Eich- 
baum, 1814), p. 113. 

*Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians Land of Contrasts and 
People of Achievements (Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 100. 

*F lint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, p. 227. 

™Houck, History of Missouri, II, 154. (Reprinted by permission of 
Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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about six miles [from New Madrid], and came to at another 
small French hamlet called Point Pleasant . . . 


“This place and several islands below were greatly con- 


vulsed by the earthquake, and have in consequence been 
abandoned.” 


Houck tells of another settlement: “Between New Madrid 
and Little Prairie was the Ruddle settlement at Ruddle’s Point, 
so named after Abram Ruddle, son of Isaac Ruddle, a family 
celebrated in the Indian wars of Kentucky.”” 


In what is now Mississippi County there were settlements 
made in about 1800. These settlements were known as Bird's 
Point and Mathews’ or St. Charles Prairie.” 


“Other settlements were made in what is now Pemiscot 
County, one in the vicinity of Gayoso, one north of Big Lake, 
another on Little River and a fourth on Portage Bay.” 


WAYNE COUNTY SETTLEMENTS 


Wayne County, created out of Cape Girardeau and the 
short-lived Lawrence County, covered territory included in the 
original New Madrid County. Schoolcraft, government geol- 
ogist, traveled through several sections of Wayne County, which 
was sometimes called the “State of Wayne” because of its size, 
and described the settlements he found there: “I here found 
myself in Wayne county, according to a late division of Law- 
rence ... Agriculture forms the principal employment of the 
inhabitants along this stream [Black River] ... A small pro- 
portion are mechanics, less merchants, and a very few pro- 
fessional men... 


“Here is a village [on the St. Francis River], of ten or 
fifteen houses, including a grist mill: and a public ferry is kept 
by Dr. Bettis.’”” 


*Nuttall, A Journal of Travels, pp. 46-47. 

*Houck, History of Missouri, III, 181. (Reprinted by permission of 
Mr. Giboney Houck.) 

History of Southeast Missouri (Chicago, Goodspeed, 1888), p. 303. 

*Jbid., pp. 300-301. 

“Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, Journal of a Tour into the Interior of 
Missouri and Arkansaw, from Potosi or Mine a Burton, in Missouri Terri- 
tory in a Southwest Direction toward the Rocky Mountains, Performed 
in the Years 1818 and 1819 (London, Richard Phillips, 1821), p. 86. 
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The village mentioned by Schoolcraft became Greenville. 
“Greenville, still the county town of Wayne, was laid out in 
1820 by David Logan and Elijah Bettis [physician and mer- 
chant], at the ford across the St. Francois, known as ‘Bettis’ 
Ford 9 9983 

John M. Peck, Baptist missionary, tells of the church and 
settlement at the place that became Greenville: “. . . the [Bap- 
tist] church that was then [1818] the farthest south of any one 
in the Missouri Territory . . . bore the name of St. Francois. 
Its location could not have been far from the site of Green- 
ville, the county-seat of Wayne, which was established long 
after my visit... There were ten males and thirteen females 
members in the constitution.”™ 

Houck, History of Missouri, III, 186. (Reprinted by permission of 
Mr. Giboney Houck.) The Wappapello dam on the St. Francis River 
twenty miles southeast of Greenville was begun August 81, 1938, and 
finished June 23, 1941. The lake created by this dam would have in- 
undated the town so the site of Greenville was moved 1% miles north 
to U.S. Highway 67 and a new town was built there. See the Greenville 


Sun, December 26, 1940. 
“Peck, Memoir of John Mason Peck, p. 121. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


Members sometimes ask me how they can take a more 
active part in the Society’s work. One of the most interesting 
and valuable historical jobs, and one which can best be done 
by members in their home communities, is the unearthing of old 


photographs, drawings, and paintings of local scenes or historic 
buildings. 


Once such pictures are brought to light, we can learn more 
about them, make a record, and perhaps obtain photographic 
copies of them for our files. 


With each year that passes, more 19th century pictures 
are lost or destroyed because owners are not aware of their 
historic value. You can help rescue these treasures from 
oblivion. 


Old photographs of local scenes and historical buildings 
will perhaps be easiest for the beginning searcher to find. Draw- 
ings and paintings of Missouri in the last century were few and 
now are rare. Early visiting professional artists often passed 
hurriedly through Missouri to the more glamorous Wild West 
with its Indians and buffaloes. 


But the works produced by Missouri’s pioneer amateur 
artists are not to be taken lightly. Among the Society’s most 
prized paintings now are just such pictures by artists without 
formal training—paintings sometimes known as “primitive” 
or “folk” art—in which self-taught men and women made 
honest efforts to express what seemed interesting or signifi- 
cant to them. 


The Society’s valuable painting of the Battle of Lexington, 
for instance, was made on the spot by an amateur while the 
battle was in progress in 1861. 


Our fine View of Weston by Augustus Beller is another 


“primitive” painting of a quality that should add impetus to a 
search for more of his work in the Platte County region. 
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Our oil painting of Glasgow, Missouri by Miss Cornelia 
A. Kuemmel is an example of historical art work by a painter 
who had some formal training. 

Many pictures remain to be found. There is no picture 
or drawing known to exist of Missouri’s first Jefferson City 
capitol, which was occupied in 1826 and burned in 1837. Yet 
who can say that some young lady on a Sunday afternoon 
might not have chosen that statehouse as a subject for her 
sketchbook, or that the drawing does not still lie hidden in a 
dust-covered trunk in some Missouri attic? 

Perhaps a ragged itinerant drawing master made sketches 
of important buildings in Missouri communities to show to 
prospective customers as samples of his work. Early daguerreo- 
typists and photographers portrayed historic sites. 

No town is too small, no crossroads church or store too 
insignificant to have inspired a picture of historical value. 
You'll discover that the search for lost historical treasures can 
be one of the most fascinating of hobbies. Won't you write 
and let me know if you do find authentic pictures of 19th century 
Missouri ? 


DAVID M. WARREN ADDS FIVE MORE LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


David M. Warren, a native of Dade County, Missouri, 
editor of the Panhandle (Texas) Herald, and vice-chairman 
of the board of regents of the University of Texas, in May pre- 
sented a gift of five life memberships in the State Historical 
Society of Missouri to five citizens of Missouri who likewise had 
a deep interest in the history of their state. Mr. Warren’s 
gift was extended to Governor Forrest Smith of Jefferson 
City, Ray V. Denslow of Trenton, Clair V. Mann of Rolla, 
Lewis E. Meador of Springfield, and Henry C. Thompson of 
Bonne Terre. 

Mr. Warren’s recent gifts of five life memberships brings 
the total of his similar gifts to twenty-four. A subhead in the 
April, 1950, Missouri Historical Review, pp. 307-8, gave a short 
sketch of Mr. Warren’s interest in the Society and told of the 
fourteen life memberships which he had given up to that time. 
In August, 1950, he added five more to this list and now 
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twenty-four persons, including himself and his wife, his chil- 
dren, relatives, and friends are benefiting from his lifelong de- 
votion to the collection and preservation of local history and 
the dissemination of information about it. 


ANDERSON HOUSE, LEXINGTON, BEING RESTORED 


The historic Anderson home in Lexington is being restored 
by the Lafayette County Court for use as a museum. Built by 
Colonel W. O. Anderson in 1853, it was used during the Civil 
War as a hospital during and after the famous Battle of Lexing- 
ton in September, 1861. Now the concrete floors are being 
poured in the basement of the home preparatory to turning it 
into a museum and gift shop where the relics of the 1860's, 
formerly on display on the second floor, will be shown. 


In 1928 the county bought the eighty-acre tract, which 
was the site of the Battle of Lexington and the Anderson home, 
with the idea of preserving both as a historic shrine. Appropri- 
ate markers were erected at the entrance gates on 15th Street 
arid in 1934 a replica of the old Masonic College, which served 
as Federal headquarters during the battle, and four memorial 
columns marking the battlefield itself were dedicated. 


Among the historical items which have recently been re- 
ceived by the Chamber of Commerce for display when the 
museum is completed are a number of Lafayette Military Insti- 
ture mementoes given by Colonel L. B. Wikoff of Wentworth 
Military Academy and a copy of the act to incorporate the insti- 
tute from the Laws of the State of Missouri, 1860-1861, sent 
by the State Historical Society. 


HISTORIC MARKER PROGRAM OF THE ST. LOUIS 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COM MERCE 


On February 14 at the annual St. Louis Junior Chamber 
of Commerce City Founders’ Day luncheon commemorating 
the 187th anniversary of the founding of the city of St. Louis, 
it was announced that the Historic Sites committee had been 
reactivated under the chairmanship of Edward A. Williams. 
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At that time one of the new 18 by 24 inch steel markers, made 
in the shape of a shield, was unveiled by J. Orville Spreen. 


This program of marking historic sites in St. Louis had 
been under consideration since the presidency of Andy Munge- 
nast in 1924 but it was not until 1932 that actual steps were 
taken to carry it out and 200 markers, some metal and some 
wood, were set up throughout the city. In the intervening years 
most of these markers have deteriorated to the point where they 
need to be replaced by sturdier ones and it is this task that the 
reactivated committee is attempting to carry out. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL 


The seventeenth annual National Folk Festival was pre- 
sented in St. Louis for four days, April 4-7 at Kiel Auditorium, 
two performances being given each day. On the first day the 
thousand or so participants from twenty-five states paraded to 
the city hall where Mayor Joseph M. Darst gave them the keys 
to the city. 


The program, as usual, was of as varied a nature as are the 
different sections and nationalities which go to make up our 
country. A Mormon chorus of seventy voices, the Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, Catholic High School group which presented English 
country, morris, and sword dances, the Spanish-American folk 
dancers from Taos, New Mexico, the Cotton Bicssom singers 
with their Negro spirituals from Mississippi, rc, sesentatives 
from the Greater St. Louis Folk and Square Dance Federation 
and Y.M.H.A. and Y.W.H.A. groups of Israeli dancers, and 
the Osage, Sauk, Fox, and Sioux Indians with their colorful 
songs and dances all contributed to a delightful program. A 
New Year’s Eve pilgrimage similar to the old French custom 
and the traditional Shrove Tuesday “sausage hunters” dance 
staged by the “Wurstjaegers” of Rhineland, Missouri, were two 
numbers of unusual interest to Missourians. This festival pre- 
sents, yearly, an unusual educational opportunity not only to 
the audience but to the participants as well. For the last five 
years it has been held in St. Louis under the direction of its 
founder, Sarah Gertrude Knott. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


Joseph Pulitzer, newspaper editor, was honored on April 
10, on the 104th anniversary of his birth, by the unveiling of a 
bronze plaque to his memory in the foyer of the Columbia 
graduate school of journalism. The plaque was presented by 
the editor’s son, Joseph Pulitzer, president and publisher 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri 
spoke, lauding Pulitzer’s journalistic and civic contributions, 
his endowment of the journalism school, and his establishment 
of the Pulitzer prizes. 


Westminster College and the Missouri School for the 
Deaf, both located in Fulton, Mo., will celebrate, on June 2, 
the 100th anniversary of their founding. One hundred years 
ago the cornerstones of the two schools were laid at ceremonies 
which included a parade from one site to the other. A similar 
parade is being planned for this celebration which is to include 
a covered wagon, a surrey, and a replica of the Missouri Pacific 
“Eagle” train, since the Missouri Pacific is also celebrating its 


centennial this year. Alben W. Barkley is to be the speaker on 
the occasion. On Monday, April 9, 500 letters bearing special 
centennial cancellations commemorating the Westminster anni- 
versary were sent out from Fulton. Other similar stamps will 
be used until July 1. 


The centennial of the Missouri School for the Blind in 
St. Louis will be observed this year. Sponsored by about 
twenty St. Louisans, the school was incorporated February 27, 
1851, as a private philanthropic institution but in 1855 it became 
a state eleemosynary institution and in 1909 was designated as 
an educational institution. Opening with three pupils, the 
school had as its first superintendent Eli William Whelan, 
himself blind, who had landed by boat in St. Louis in 1850. 


The year 1951 marks the centennial of the death, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1851, of the noted artist and ornithologist, John James 
Audubon. During the course of his eventful life his path crossed 
Missouri several times. The first time was early in 1811 
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when he and his partner, Ferdinand Rozier, came to Ste. 
Genevieve to open a store. The partnership was dissolved at 
that time and Audubon went back to Kentucky. He returned 
for a short time in the autumn of the same year and again in the 
winter of 1812. A number of years later, on March 28, 1843, 
Audubon and some companions arrived at St. Louis at the be- 
ginning of an eight months sketching and hunting trip up the 
Missouri River. On April 25 they left St. Louis on the steamer 
Magnet and returned to that city October 19 of the same year. 


On April 3, St. Joseph observed the ninety-first anniversary 
of the founding of the Pony Express in 1860. On that day 
Mayor Stanley Dale, at the city hall, gave Roy Dye a letter 
to the mayor of Sacramento, California, the western terminus 
of the old Pony Express route. Dye, who was on horseback, 
rode to the airport and put the letter on a plane for California, 
thus combining the old and the new methods of transportation 
in the commemorative event. 


NOTES 


On May 15, 1947, both branches of the Sixty-fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the state of Missouri adopted Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 6 which approved the principle of a world 
federation. On January 29, 1951, by vote of both houses, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 2 was passed rescinding the 
former resolution as “contrary to the will of the people of 
the state.” 


Mrs. Walton Smith of Fayette recently loaned the State 
Historical Society of Missouri a copy which she had had made 
of the list entitled “Members of Ist Regiment, Missouri Infantry 
Volunteers, Confederate Forces Who Participated in the Battle 
of Shiloh, Tenn., April 6-7, 1862. From Records of the 
Adjutant General’s Office, State of Missouri.” The Society 
had a copy of this valuable list made for its files. 


At a tea given by the Joan of Arc class of the First Metho- 
dist Church in Hannibal, April 12, three historical paintings, 
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by Mrs. Walter Griffen of Hannibal, were presented to Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, with the provision that they be kept by the artist until 
she had made copies of them. On display at the same time were 
over sixty of Mrs. Griffen’s paintings and a number of her 
handmade quilts. 

One of the paintings given the Society is of the Old Bay 
Mill, a water mill near Hannibal which has long since been 
torn down; another is of Mark Twain’s home before it was 
restored ; and the third is of Huck Finn’s home before any part 
of it was torn down. These paintings will be a fine addition 
to the Society’s collection of Missouri historical art. 


The first Highway Post Office service in Missouri was in- 
augurated on April 18, 1950, when a bus, especially designed for 
the purpose, made the 166-mile trip from Kansas City to Carth- 
age, stopping for brief ceremonies at the sixteen towns to 
be served en route. This new type of postal service was made 
necessary when the Missouri Pacific Railroad withdrew several 
of its trains from this area on October 31, 1948. 


Lee C. Smith, of Kansas City, Missouri, superintendent 
of district 7 of the Postal Transportation Service, has sent the 
Society a file of historical material on the subject which includes 
descriptions of the towns served, specifications for the bus 
used, and pictures and clippings from many of the local news- 
papers along the route. 


Approximately 500 persons attended the recognition dinner 
given in Independence, April 10, for William Southern, Jr. 
and Frank W. Rucker, retiring editors of the /ndependence 
Examiner. Homer M. Clements was master of ceremonies 
and Roy A. Roberts, editor of the Kansas City Star, was the 
principal speaker of the evening. Two silver “achievement 
cups” were presented to Mr. and Mrs. Southern and Mr. 
and Mrs. Rucker in “appreciation and gratitude” for their 
ninety years of combined services to the community. 


Mrs. Rupert L. Rinehart of Kirksville was named “Mis- 
souri Mother of the Year,” on April 14, by the Missouri 
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Mothers’ committee of the Golden Rule Foundation. The 
mother of five sons and two daughters, she was also active in 
civic and club affairs, having been a charter member of the 
P.T.A. in Kirksville, Worthy Matron of the Eastern Star, 
and High Priestess of the White Shrine. 


A portrait of the late Edwin W. Stephens, prominent 
Baptist layman, educational leader, and business man, was 
presented by Hugh Stephens, his son, to the state executive 
board of the Baptist church at a meeting in Jefferson City the 
middle of April. The portrait is to be hung in the Baptist 
state headquarters building in Jefferson City. It was accepted 
by T. W. Medearis, superintendent of the Missouri Baptist 
association. Edwin W. Stephens was chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Missouri Press Association which, in 1898, pre- 
pared plans for the establishment of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri and he was the Society’s first president, 1898-1903. 


Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of instruction of the St. 
Louis public schools, was honored at a dinner in St. Louis on 
April 2, sponsored by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews when he was presented with a national citation for 
“outstanding leadership as superintendent of instruction of the 
St. Louis public schools and for the active role he has played 
in the field of human relations.” 


Russell L. Dearmont, co-chairman of the St. Louis branch 
of the conference, presided at the meeting and Dr. [verett 
Clinchy of New York, president of the conference, and Dr. 
Martin P. Chworowsky of Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity presented the award. 


The Missouri Historical Society met at the Jefferson 
Memorial on February 23 to hear Mrs. Adele Chomeau Star- 
bird speak on “Stories My Father Told Me.” The society held 
its eighty-fifth annual dinner at the Hotel Chase April 24th 
honoring the Missouri Pacific Railroad on its centennial this 
year. 
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An evening of “music from old St. Louis” was arranged 
for the Missouri Historical Society by Ernst C. Krohn, St. 
Louis musicologist, on March 30 when the group met in the 
Jefferson Memorial. The program opened with French folk 
songs from original manuscripts in the archives of the society, 
then excerpts from The Missouri Harmony were given, and last 
a number of compositions by St. Louis musicians. 


The spring issue of Rayburn’s Ozark Guide contains a 
number of short articles of interest to Missourians. One de- 
scribes a vacation at Noel, Missouri, another a tour of the 
“Shepherd of the Hills Country,” and a third gives the story 
of William T. Raines, ace Ozark fiddler. 


Roy James Rinehart, dean of the University of Kansas 
City School of Dentistry, and his efforts toward assuring a 
dental school for Kansas City after his three years there at 
Western Dental College, 1899-1902, are described in the Feb- 
ruary issue of The Explorer, the annual publication of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City School of Dentistry. 


Lincoln Kilby, the Vandalia, Missouri, postman who spent 
fifty-five days this year touring England on a fund of $1308 
raised by fellow citizens of Vandalia, gave a report of his 
trip to an audience of 400 in the First Christian Church in that 
city on April 4. Kilby was sent to find out what “the man in 
the street” thought of socialism, what his standard of living 
was under that form of government, and any other information 
of value on the people he met. His conclusions were that 
capitalism is far superior to socialism and that among those 
he questioned few were in favor of the nationalization of in- 
dustry although many liked the social welfare part of the 
program. The report was printed by the Vandalia State Bank. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri spoke before a luncheon meeting of the 
Kiwanis club of Moberly on April 11. In his talk he told how 
the state of Missouri got its name and what the name meant. 
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A three-day auction of 3,000 of Mark Twain’s own books, 
manuscripts, pictures, and letters was held April 10-13 on the 
lawn of the Hollywood home of Clara Clemens Samossoud, the 
author’s only surviving child. Over $40,000 was realized on 
the sale which was attended by more than 800 devotees of the 
famous humorist and professional collectors. The top price 
of $325 was brought by the author’s own copy of The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County. A number of volumes went 
to representatives of the Mark Twain Foundation at Perry, Mo. 
In addition, L. D. Norris of Perry, a member of the foundation, 
bought a painting of Clemens for $90 and, for another member, 
Editor Burney Fishback of the Perry Weekly Enterprise, a 
desk which belonged to Clemens for $200. The Mark Twain 
Foundation plans to build a museum at Florida, Mo., Twain’s 
birthplace. 


An assumed trial, “Sawyer et al. v. Administrator of Injun 
Joe,” annotated by Elmer M. Million, associate professor of 
law, New York University School of Law, appeared in the 
January issue of the Missouri Law Review. The report of the 
trial, intended primarily for students, purports to have taken 
place about 1841 and to have been an appeal from a lower court 
judgment awarding $12,000 in gold coins, found by Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn in the “haunted house” on Cardiff Hill near 
Hannibal, to Tom and Huck. The public administrator sought 
to recover these coins as belonging to the estates of Injun Joe 
and a “ragged man.” This hypothetical case is based, of course, 
on Mark Twain’s The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 


Henry C. Thompson of Bonne Terre is the author of a 
series of eight articles entitled “Lead Mining in Jefferson 
County” which have appeared in the DeSoto Jefferson Republic 
from January 11 through March 1. The articles begin with 
Moses Austin and the year 1800 and continue with descriptions 
of early primitive methods used in mining and the various 
diggings in Jefferson County. 


Robert L. Ramsey, a member of the English department 
at the University of Missouri, is the author of a series of articles 
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in the DeSoto Jefferson Republic entitled “Some Secrets of 
the Place Names of Jefferson County.” Beginning March 29 
the series gives interesting information on the names of cities, 
communities, townships, and streams in the county. 


A Kimmswick landmark, the old Captain Waters home on 
the bank of the Mississippi, is in the process of being torn down 
by its present owners, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Anheuser. An 
article by Mary Joan Boyer in the Festus Daily News-Demo- 
crat of February 22 describes the old house which was built 
by slave labor in 1840-1841. 


The March 1 issue of the Hamilton Advocate-Hamiltonian 
is largely given over to information on the city’s schools as a 
consequence of the approaching dedication of the new Penney 
High School on Sunday, March 4. A very fine, comprehensive 
article, by Miss Bertha Booth, entitled “History of Hamilton 
Schools” goes back to 1857 to recall the sites where the schools 
have stood, the great teachers of the period, and the history of 
the schools in the rural districts which are now a part of 
Hamilton District R-2. 


“Jedediah Smith’s Bold Expeditions in the West Ended 
in Indian Ambush at 33” is the title of an article by Louis O. 
Honig in the Kansas City Star of Feb. 15. The first American 
to reach California overland, Smith was friendly with the 
Indians and aroused the Nez Perces’ interest in Christianity. 


Chester A. Bradley, in an article in the Kansas City Star of 
February 17, tells of the unique career of Gen. James Shields 
who was U.S. senator from the three states of Illinois, Min- 
nesota, and Missouri; the only Union general to defeat Stone- 
wall Jackson; and the man who challenged Abraham Lincoln 
toaduel. A Federal monument to his memory is in the cemetery 
at Carrollton, Mo. and a State monument, a life-size bronze 
statue on a high red-granite base, is on the east side of the court- 
house lawn. 


William Southern, Jr. and Independence grew up to- 
gether, according to an article by John Alexander in the 
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Kansas City Star of February 18. A fine picture of the veteran 
editor who has now retired is included in this story of the man 
and the town. 

The late August R. Meyer, a leader in the development of 
the Kansas City park system, is memorialized by Meyer Boule- 
vard, the Circle fountain, and by an unofficial monument—a 
200-foot smokestack of the old Argentine silver smelter from 
which Meyer built his fortune. An article by John DeMott in 
the Kansas City Times of February 23 gives the history of the 
old landmark. 

Although Mark Twain did not find the quick riches he 
expected in the West, he did begin his active writing career 
there and had many experiences which he was able to use in 
his later works. An article by Everett Rich in the Kansas 
City Star of February 24 describes how he started his writing 
career of necessity when he ran out of money in Nevada. 

Clarence L. Barnhart, who was born near Plattsburg, is 
the compiler of the new Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive 
Desk Dictionary which has just come off the press. Designed 
for “middle class Americans,” the book’s 80,147 entries and 
700 illustrations are rational simplifications of more expensive 
“unabridged” editions. An article by Webster Schott in the 
Kansas City Star of March 1 describes the compiler and his 
work. 

An article by Jack Williams in the Kansas City Times of 
March 3 gives the information that Senator James W. Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, the head man in the RFC investigation, 
was born at Sumner, Missouri. His career as a Rhodes scholar, 
president of the University of Arkansas, U.S. representative, 
and later senator, is interestingly told. 

Major General William M. Hoge, born in Boonville and 
reared in Lexington, has joined the top command in Korea as 
head of the 9th army corps. This latest command is in line 
with his unusual background of service which includes being 
in charge of the building of the highway to Alaska in 1942, 
bridging the Meuse River in World War I, and the capture 
of the Remagen bridgehead in World War II. An article by 
John J Doohan in the Kansas City Times of March 16 gives 
a thumbnail sketch of his spectacular career. 
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“The Brick-making Randalls” and the part they played 
in the building of Independence are the subjects of a feature 
article by Susan C. Chiles in the Kansas City Star of March 17. 
The 3l-room Vaile home was built of Randall brick as well 
as many other buildings of consequence in that city. 

Grant Rector of St. Clair County, a “rugged Ozark resident 
at 83,” is the subject of an article by Albert H. Hindman in the 
Kansas City Times of March 26. Rector has many stories to 
tell of early county history. 


The diary of a young man from Washington, D.C., Theo- 
dore Talbot, who accompanied Lieutenant John C. Frémont’s 
second expedition to the West, is described and excerpts from 
it given in an article by Henry C. Haskell, Jr. in the Kansas 
City Times of March 30, 1951. 

An article by Dwight Pennington in the Kansas City Star 
of April 22 describes the finding of parts of tusks and teeth of 
mastodons in a peat bog near Vienna, Missouri, recently. This 
find by John Streumph gives further evidence to earlier dis- 
caveries that Missouri was once, in prehistoric times, the home 
of herds of elephant-like animals. 


Joseph Robidoux is the subject of an article by Bartlett 
Boder in the March issue of the St. Joseph Moila Temple 
Bulletin. In it, his and his brothers’ far flung business interests, 
the big fortune which he acquired, and his generous use of it 
are ably described. 


The St. Joseph museum was the recipient in 1950 of some 
material on Jesse James and other midwestern bandits which 
the Pinkerton Detective Agency had gathered together in ob- 
servance of its 100th anniversary that year, according to an 
article in the St. Joseph News-Press of December 17. Two 
large frames were sent the museum containing photographs 
and printed material of that period of banditry. 


“After Fifty Years, Memories of St. Joseph’s Tragic 
Noyes-Norman Fire Are Still Alive” is the title of an article 
by Ada Lyon in the St. Joseph News-Press of March 18. In 
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it the author describes the fire and investigation which later 
took place to try to determine whose fault the awful disaster 
was. 


The St. Joseph News-Press of April 8 carried the story of 
Addison Clark, engineer on the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail- 
road, who, on April 3, 1860, made the record breaking run 
of 206 miles from Hannibal to St. Joseph in four and one-half 
hours, carrying the mail for the first trip of the Pony Express. 
He had orders to let his wood-burning locomotive, “Missouri,” 
“run wild Hannibal to St. Joseph, regardless of all trains” 
and run wild it did, going seventy miles an hour over a road- 
bed no engineer would travel today. 


Jack Blanton, editor of the Paris Monroe County Appeal 
for more years than many of us are old, has been writing a 
column each Monday and Thursday since February 20, 1950, 
for the Feature Section of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. En- 
titled ‘““When I Was a Boy,” the column describes old customs 
in such a witty and interesting way that one-room rural schools, 
the activities of the family around the fireplace on winter 
evenings, or even bucket-brigade fires sound like real sport. 
Several recent articles are of unusual interest in a historical 
sense: the story of the fight for the school of journalism at the 
University of Missouri and the description of the many boys 
from Paris, Missouri, who have achieved success in the world. 


An illustrated article by Herb Waeckerle in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat Tempo Magazine of May 13 gives a summary 
of the work of the St. Louis Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Historic Sites committee in replacing with new markers the 
200 old plaques formerly erected at historic sites throughout 
the city. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Through the Years. Missouri P.E.O. 1886-1950. By 
Maude K. Henderson. (Kansas City: Missouri State Chapter 
P.E.O., 1951. 342 pp.) Since the organization of the first 
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Missouri chapter of P.E.O. at Unionville in 1886 the sister- 
hood has grown rapidly until in 1950-Missouri numbered 228 
chapters with nearly 8,000 members. This first published 
history of a state chapter is lovingly written by one of its past 
presidents with regard for the personal details that go to make 
a history interesting. She has, at the same time, compiled an 
exact record of all local chapters in Missouri, biographies of the 
past state presidents, descriptions of the state conventions since 
1894 when the state chapter was organized, and an excellent 
chapter on the large part Missouri has played in the educational 
projects of P.E.O. such as the loan fund and Cottey Junior 
College, a P.E.O. institution. 


The Story of Wentworth, By Raymond W. Settle. 
(Kansas City: Wentworth Military Academy, 1950. 198 pp.) 
Opening as “Hobson’s Select School for Boys” in 1879, it 
became Wentworth Male Academy the next year, having been 
named for William Wentworth, the deceased son of Stepher. G. 
Wentworth of Lexington who until his death in 1897 contrib- 
uted largely of both time and money to the institution. In 1882 
it became Wentworth Military Academy and in 1923 a junior 
college department was added. Raymond Settle has told the 
story weli, bringing in human incidents which give it life while 
at the same time giving an accurate picture of the school based 
on documentary source material such as old Lexington news- 
papers, minutes of the board of trustees, reminiscences of faculty 
members, and academy scrapbooks. A handsome binding and 
good index add to its value. 


Henry Wise Wood of Alberta. By William Kirby Rolph. 
(Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1950. 235 pp.) This 
Missouri cattle breeder and farmer, born in Ralls County in 
1861, went to Alberta, Canada, in 1905 to establish his fortune 
and stayed to become the spokesman of the agrarian movement 
in that section and the advocate of farmer solidarity and cooper- 
ation as a means of controlling provincial affairs. As president 
of the United Farmers of Alberta, 1915-1930, he became the 
most influential man in the province and under his leadership 
Alberta was the first province to establish a Wheat Pool organi- 
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zation. In 1935 he was honored by King George V with the 
Cross of St. Michael and St. George for his part in developing 
the spirit of cooperation among the farmers. Indexed. 


The Literary Apprenticeship of Mark Twain with Selec- 
tions from His Apprentice Writing. By Edgar Marquess 
Branch. (Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1950. 
325 pp.) For a better understanding of Mark Twain’s mind 
and art the author discusses Twain’s very early literary career 
from his days as printer’s devil in Hannibal, 1848-1853, till 
the time fourteen years later when he sailed on the Quaker City 
for Europe on June 8, 1867. The method used is to describe 
Twain’s early travels and to give representative selections from 
his writings with comments on each, for each period. In this 
way the author tries to show a “logic of development” from 
newspaper nonsense to the heighth of the novel Huckleberry 
Finn. The last section of the book is taken up with twenty 
selections from the apprentice writings. 


Nook Farm: Mark Twain’s Hartford Circle. By 
Kenneth R. Andrews. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 288 pp.) Nook Farm in Connecticut 
with its circle of literary friends such as the Beechers, Hookers, 
Stowes, and Warners, was the home of Mark Twain and his 
family between 1871 and 1891. Mark Twain was the key 
figure in the fellowship which this little community made its way 
of life and likewise, according to the author, he was also a 
casualty of the group’s later demoralization. He then turned 
from the complexity of his adult life to the emotional serenity 
of his early days to write his greatest books. Interestingly 
written, it is a fine picture of a community and one period in 
Twain’s life. 


We Always Lie to Strangers. By Vance Randolph. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 309 pp.) If you’ve 
never seen a snawfus with wings like sprays of dogwood blos- 
soms, or a pig with legs shorter on one side from walking on the 
steep Ozark hills, or a blacksmith so strong he carries his 
anvil under his arm, you may not believe anything in this 
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book of “windies” collected by Vance Randolph from old-timers 
in the more isolated sections of the Ozarks. You'll have fun 
reading them though and they may give you some good ideas for 
a few “whoppers” of your own. Over exaggeration and under- 
statement are alike vehicles for the hill-men’s humor and taken 
in small doses they are vastly amusing. 


An Annotated Checklist of Magazines Published in St. 
Louis before 1900. By Dorothy Garesche Holland. Washing- 
ton University Library Series Number 2 (Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, 1951. 53 pp.). The author has compiled 
a very useful list of the files of 216 magazines which she has 
examined, 69 others which were published in this period but 
which she has not seen, and 4 titles which were advertised but 
whose actual appearance is doubtful. All of these, with the 
exception of the medical, dental, and law journals, have been 
analyzed and the places where all of them may be found 
indicated. 


Virgin Land. By Henry Nash Smith. (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1950. 305 pp.). This is a thorough- 
going evaluation of the myths of the West of the 19th century 
as they influenced the literature and ideas of the rest of the 
United States. The author starts with the fabled “passage to 
India” and the ideas concerning it in the time of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Next he discusses the “sons of Leatherstocking” such 
and Daniel Boone and Kit Carson and the different concepts 
which grew up concerning them. The last half of the book 
is called “The Garden of the World,” a term which the author 
uses to describe the constantly growing agricultural society 
in the center of the North American continent which became 
one of the dominant symbols of 19th century society. This 
volume will be of especial value to students of American litera- 
ture. Indexed. 


The Forty-Eighters. Political Refugees of the German 
Revolution of 1848. Edited by A. E. Zucker. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950. 379 pp.) This commemo- 
rative centenary volume gives an appraisal of the Germans who 
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left their homeland seeking liberty in the new world. It at- 
tempts to show as well how they were influenced by their new 
environment and how they in turn were able to influence it to 
some extent, most notably on the frontiers of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Ohio, and Iowa during the Civil War period 
and shortly thereafter. Eleven writers have contributed chap- 
ters on different phases of this subject and a valuable bio- 
graphical dictionary of the Forty-eighters, by the editor, has 
been included. 


Pigs from Cave to Corn Belt. By Charles W. Towne and 
Edward N. Wentworth. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1950. 305 pp.) Amusing as well as informative, this 
history of the hog from the days of mythology to the present, 
gives a picture of the unusual importance of the 3 billion dollar 
yearly swine industry. More than any other commodity, pork 
implemented the American Revolution, it moved west as often 
the only indispensable meat item of the early explorers and 
trappers, and up to 1850 formed a higher percentage of the 
American diet than any other item except wheat. The center 
of swine production in the United States moved west through 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois until in 1920 it centered in 
Bowling Green, Mo., in 1930 in Sigsbee (near Shelbyville), 
Mo., and in 1940 in Black (near Centerville), Mo. The book 
ends with a discussion of the latest pharmaceutical by-products 
of the pig. Indexed. 


This Reckless Breed of Men. By Robert Glass Cleland. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 361 pp.) The trappers 
and fur traders of the Southwest, who in their “few allotted 
years . . . affected the destiny of nations,” are the subject of 
this well written and documented volume. In their dominion, 
which occupied approximately one-fourth of the United States, 
they knew “almost everything of importance about the geog- 
raphy of the West” and this knowledge opened up to settle- 
ment the great trans-Mississippi territory. 


Desperate Men. By James D. Horan. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1949. 296 pp.) Based on files of the Pinkerton 
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Detective Agency which have hitherto been sealed to the public, 
Desperate Men is divided into two parts: the first deals with 
the sixteen years between 1866 and 1882 when the James and 
Younger gangs, born of the Civil War, terrorized the Middle 
Border; the second describes the later and more powerful, 
though not so well-known, “Wild Bunch of Wyoming” which, 
born of a depression in the cattle country around 1886, rendez- 
voused at Hole in the Wall, a desolate valley in northern Wyo- 
ming. This book combats the idea of considering these bandits 
as “misjudged Robin Hoods,” but while showing them up for 
the ruthless desperadoes that they were, the author acknowl- 
edges that “even in this explosive, atomic age, Jesse James still 
rides.” 


A Stretch on the River. By Richard Bissell. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1950. 242 pp.) This is a vivid, realistic 
story of deck hands on the barge “Inland Coal” whose lives and 
loves are bounded by the river towns from St. Louis to Red 
Wing, Minnesota. College educated Bill Joyce got steamboat- 
ing in his blood and became a real river man at book’s end. 


The Southern Country Editor. By Thomas D. Clark. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1948. 365 pp.) For this 
study dating from 1860 to 1948 the author has examined 183 
rural weeklies in the South. He tells of their advance from 
primitive equipment to up-to-date typesetting machines and 
the like and then takes up in turn local history, agriculture, 
politics, editorials, crime, the race problem, etc., showing in the 
process how these weeklies have recorded objectively and more 
accurately than any other source the life and thought of the 
South. 


Ohio Newspapers ... A Living Record. By Robert C. 
Wheeler. (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, 1950. 253 pp.) From the treasure 
trove of 46,000 volumes of Ohio newspapers and from news- 
papers from other sections of the country, Mr. Wheeler has 
used 126 reproductions of significant newspapers to reconstruct 
the history of the United States along with a history of the 
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press. Beginning with Publick Occurrences, published in Bos- 
ton in 1690, and ending with the Lancaster (Ohio) Eagle- 
Gazette of January 10, 1946, these papers demonstrate their 
usefulness as a living record and their power as a tool in shap- 
ing this country’s history. Such a sampling of useful informa- 
tion as these papers contain should do much toward stimulating 
research in newspapers throughout the country. 


History of Newton County, Arkansas. By Walter F. 
Lackey. (Independence, Mo.: Zion Printing and Publishing 
Co., 1950. 432 pp.) The author, the twenty-third child of an 
early settler of Newton County, has used all the county rec- 
ords as well as the reminiscences of early settlers in compil- 
ing this thorough-going history. Each township is described 
in detail as to early settlers and each period in the county’s 
history as to prominent men and social customs of the times. 
An index would have added considerably to the value of the 
book. 


OBITUARIES 


RosEMARY Burrowes: Born in Sedalia, Mo., Oct. 3, 1891; 
died in Sedalia, Mo., Apr. 25, 1951. She had been on the staff 
of the Sedalia Democrat for thirty-five years and city editor 
for the last ten years. Her family has long been prominent in 
newspaper circles, her father having been news editor of the 
Democrat and three brothers being editors in St. Louis, St. 
Joseph, and Fort Worth, Texas. 


Cyrus Crane: Born in Suffield, Conn., Oct. 4, 1866; died 
in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5, 1951. A widely-known lawyer 
for more than sixty years in Kansas City, he was a graduate 
of the University of Kansas in 1887 and was admitted to the bar 
in 1890. He was an attorney in Missouri and Iowa for the 
Santa Fe Railroad and in Missouri and Kansas for the Kan- 
sas City Southern and had been president of the Missouri 
Bar, the Lawyers’, and the Kansas City Bar associations. He 
was also chairman of the bar committee of the United States 
District Court for the Western District of Missouri. 
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ALEXANDER C. DonNAN: Born in St. Louis, Mo., 1860; 
died in Rolla, Mo., Mar. 29, 1951. An officer of the Rolla 
State Bank since 1897 and its president since 1913, he served 
one term as the representative of Phelps County in the General 
Assembly, 1909-1911. He was a member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 


Joun Hurcuison: Born in Granger Co., Tenn., Mar. 14, 
1846; died in Stroud, Okla., Mar. 18, 1951. Coming to Missouri 
before the Civil War, he settled on a farm near Ava and spent 
most of the war on the Arkansas-Missouri border patrol. He 
returned to the farm after the war but spent most of his later 
days in Oklahoma. He is reported to be Missouri’s last Civil 
War Union veteran. 


JoserpH InM: Born in Sinsinawa Mound, Wis., Sept. 
3, 1899; died in Humansville, Mo., Mar. 13, 1951. A farmer 
until 1932 when he moved to Lamar, he operated a filling sta- 
tion there until 1945 when he was elected county treasurer for 
a four-year term. In 1950 he was elected a representative in 
the General Assembly. 


JessE James, Jr.: Born in Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 31, 
1875; died in Los Angeles, Calif., Mar. 26, 1951. An honor 
graduate of the Kansas City School of Law, he became a law- 
yer in Kansas City at the age of thirty-one. His book, Jesse 
James, My Father, was published in 1899. In 1926 he moved 
to the west coast as he was interested in a proposed produc- 
tion of a film on his father’s life, “Under the Black Flag.” 


WittraM Dever JOHNSON: Born near Houston, Tex., 
1860(?) ; died in Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 13, 1951. A farmer, 
banker, and cattleman, he was a member of the board of trustees 
of William Jewell College from 1909 to 1925 and president of 
the board, 1925-1948. During this period he furthered the 
cause of education at this institution by gifts of more than one 
million dollars. 
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Epmonp McWitiams: Born near Plattsburg, Mo., Nov. 
3, 1864; died in Plattsburg, Mo., Mar. 23, 1951. He had been 
county clerk for eight years, mayor of Plattsburg for several 
terms, editor and publisher of the Clinton County Democrat, and 
at one time a member of the board of regents of Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College at Maryville. He was a 
member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


Jo Zacu Mitter, II: Born in Belton, Tex., Apr. 16, 
1863 ; died in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 16, 1951. He terminated 
extensive private banking connections in Texas in 1910 and 
came to Kansas City where he was chairman and later governor 
of the Federal Reserve bank there from 1914 to 1922. He was 
a well-known figure in financial circles in the state and served 
as a financial adviser to many large business concerns after 
1922. He was a member of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 


Jacos L. Mitiican: Born in Richmond, Mo., Mar. 9, 
1889; died in Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 9, 1951. A lawyer by 
profession, he attended the University of Missouri, 1910-1914, 
was a captain in World War I, and served as congressman, 


1920-1921 and 1923-1935. 


Ep. H. Moore: Born in Nodaway Co., Mo., Nov. 19, 
1871; died in Tulsa, Okla., Sept. 2, 1950. A graduate of the 
Kansas City Law School in 1901 and a lawyer for a number of 
years, he was also a successful pioneer in the oil industry in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and California. He took an active interest 
in civic and philanthropic affairs in Oklahoma and from 1943- 
1949 served as United States senator from that state. 


LutHerR Ety Smitu: Born in Downers Grove, Ill., June 
11, 1873; died in St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 2, 1951. An attorney 
and St. Louis civic leader, he was a graduate of Amherst, 1894, 
and of Washington University Law School, 1897. He received 
an LL.D. from Amherst in 1942. From 1916-1922 he was 
chairman of the City Plan Commission, from 1929-1938 of 
the Council of Civic Needs, and from 1939-1941 of the state 
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organization committee for the non-partisan court plan, for 
which position he won the St. Louis Award in 1941. He was 
the first president of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
Association and continued as its president, with the exception of 
one year, from 1934 to 1949. He had been a member of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 


Francis L. StuFFLEBAM: Born in Barry Co., Mo., Nov. 
4, 1874; died in Springfield, Mo., Apr. 7, 1951. After study- 
ing at Central Missouri State Teachers College, he became a 
teacher until 1904 when he bought the Bolivar Herald which 
he edited until the time of his death. In 1926 he was president 
of the Ozark Press Association and he was secretary of the 
board of trustees of the Southwest Baptist College at Bolivar 
for a number of years. He was a member of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Missouri. 


Eva M. Virernta WILLIAMS: Born in West Plains, Mo.; 
died in West Plains, Mo., Apr. 12, 1951. Editor and publisher, 
with two of her sisters, of the daily and weekly West Plains 
Quill from 1930, when their father, the former owner, died, 
to 1946, she was also active in civic affairs. She was included 
in Vol. III of American Women published in 1939-40. She 
was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


Joun H. Wo rrers: Born in Zalma, Mo., Oct. 27, 1880; 
died at Lake Wappapello, Mo., May 20, 1951. A graduate of 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, he had been a mem- 
ber of the board of curators of the University of Missouri since 
1935. He had also been the publisher of the Poplar Bluff 
Daily American Republic since its founding as the Daily Re- 
publican in 1923, and he had served as president of the South- 
east Missouri Press Association in 1930. He was a member 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


1951 THEME SONG 


From the St Joseph News-Press of February 19, 1951. Excerpts from 
“The Jackpot” by Merrill Chilcote : 


Who Can Afford Meat? 


I think, as now I waken, 
Of days I like the most. 
I smelled both toast and bacon 
But now I just smell toast. 


Economics Note 


We once were told that this inflation 
Was merely for a short duration. 
Inflation is a deadly curse, 

And what is more, it’s getting worse. 


NAME OF THE TIMES, 1857 
From the Liberty Tribune, June 16, 1949. 


One of the interesting questions asked at the forum was directed 
at Robert S. Withers: “What was the name of the youngest son of 
George W. Withers of Fishing River township in 1860?” 


The questioner had in his hand a certified copy of page 880 of Volume 
5 of the census of 1860. The answer was that this youngest son had 
been named Border Ruffian Withers and that he was three years old 
. . . This showed the feeling and the stress of the year 1857 in Clay 
County in the struggle between Kansas and Missouri over the slavery 
question ... 


PUT 'ER THERE GAL! 
From the Appleton City Democrat, November 23, 1875. 


The Tribune made the following astounding discovery: During leap 
year the girl who counts all the gray horses she sees, until she gets up 
to an hundred, will be married within a year to the first gentleman with 
whom she shakes hands after counting the hundredth horse. Every girl 
in the city carries a memorandum book that she may be sure to keep a 
correct record. One has already twenty-six, another eleven, and another 
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who began only yesterday has seven. If somebody would bring a drove 
of an hundred gray horses to town today, what a shaking of hands would 
take place tomorrow. 


BUILDING UP GOOD WILL FOR THE SOCIETY COLUMN, 1846 


From the Hannibal Gazette, November 12, 1846. 
To the Ladies 


We are gratified to state that we have several Lady Subscribers al- 
ready [Vol., No. 2]; we intend always, in making our selections, to re- 
member them; their tastes shall be consulted, and we trust we shall 
be able to make the Gazette a favorite with them and theirs, as they 
rule the gentlemen, we shall soon have the names of their lords, actual 
and prospective. Thank you, ladies, thank you. Nothing under the sun 
will afford us more pleasure than to eat that cake and announce your de- 
parture for the State of Matrimony—the dominion of King Hymen. 


ONE EDITOR WHO WAS NOT A BASEBALL FAN 
From the Richmond Democrat, May 11, 1882. 


Some of the young men about Richmond were very much excited 
last week when it was learned that the Grand Jury was investigating 
the matter of their playing base-ball on Sunday. We are not posted 
as to what was done in the premises but if they were all heavily fined 
it would serve them right. We haven't a particle of sympathy for a 
young man, who has arrived at man’s estate who will deliberately go 
out upon a vacant lot in the city, and with his associates, engage in a 
game, a part of which consists in yelling at the top of his voice on the 
Sabbath Day, to the disturbance of quiet people in the neighborhood. 
It is bad enough in the week day. 


LANGUAGE LAW 
From the Belle Republican Star, February 20, 1893. 


Last week we printed posters for the town of Belle prohibiting 
the use of profane and indecent language used on the streets, in public 
buildings, and in the presence of ladies. The laws of the United States, 
of course, forbid the use of such language in said places, but for the 
protection of our mothers and sisters—it is a shame that the town was 
forced to have posters printed as a reminder and warning. 


WHEN ENGLAND BALKED 
From the Belle Republican Star, April 10, 1903. 


The Lathrop mule market, once the largest in the world, is soon 
to be abandoned, the English government having cancelled an order for 
70,000 mules. 
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THE LATEST BLUSH 
From The Canton Press, August 10, 1872. 


The latest style of hat on the street is decidedly an improvement 
on the Dolly Varden. It looks like a straw wash basin, with the sides 
run through a fluting machine, while the “ivy clings to the mouldering 
wall” over the wearer’s left ear. A bit of pink silk linen under the 
brim throws a delicate blush over the nose of the wearer below. 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


From The McFall Weekly Mirror, November 6, 1903. A reprint from 
the St. Joseph News. 


No state in the Union is more in the public eye today than Mis- 
souri. Its war on boodleism, being the first state to commence an active 
campaign; its great feat almost accomplished of building the most mag- 
nificient World’s Fair city in history; its banks holding more money 
per capita than those of any other state; its school fund more magnif- 
icent than that of any other commonwealth; and its rate of taxation 
lower than any—these are the things that are attracting the attention of 
all the world to Missouri. 


OR WAS IT MISSOURI WEATHER MARK TWAIN DESCRIBED? 
From the Kansas City Star, April 29, 1944. 


“After a long struggle,” writes Robert L. Cooke of Springfield, 
Mass., to the editors of Time magazine, “I have gotten most of our New 
England journals to realize that the classic remark, ‘Everybody talks 
about the weather but nobody does anything about it,’ was not Mark 
Twain’s. Charles Dudley Warner, associate editor of the Hartfort 
Courant was the man. Mark Twain did say (or write), ‘If you don’t like 


,” 


the weather in New England, just wait a few minutes.’” . . . 


DOUBLE PADDED LAP BOARDS FOR CROWDED STREET CARS 


From the Platte City Platte County Argus, January 18, 1900. 


Some of the Kansas City lines are so crowded that men have long 
stood up and allowed the ladies to have the seats. The men think that by 
not agreeing to do so any longer the company will be compelled to pro- 
vide seats for all... 

So far as the street car problem is concerned it is as old as cities. 
It seems strange that there is no law to compel street car companies 
to run cars enough to seat all travelers, in ordinary times at least. 
Perhaps a good law would be that any passenger taken on a street 
car, who could not within six squares get a seat, should pay but one cent 
fare instead of regular fare. 
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Men might not object to ladies on their laps; but that would hardly 
be proper; for a lady is not apt to want such a seat publicly. The cars 
might by law be compelled to carry extra lap boards upholstered on 
both sides. Then the men with seats could put a lap board on their 
knees and make ladies comfortable, and such seat would not partake 
of the embarrassment to a lady as would sitting down ke plunk on a 
stranger’s knees, with nothing intervening except ordinary wearing 
apparel. With the double padded lap board the lady should of course 
have the choice of holding or being held. In the absence of better laws 
give us the street car lap boards. 


IT’S ABOUT TIME FOR A MONUMENT TO JESSE 


From the St. Joseph, Mo. Museum Graphic, Spring, 1950. Excerpts 
from an article by Merrill Chilcote. 


... Certainly Jesse James never did anything for St. Joseph except that 
he came here, unknowingly to have his soul separated from all that was 
mortal. Jesse’s record wasn’t exactly like Robin Hood’s either. Jesse 
James was acad. He slew wantonly, sometimes .. . 

It was on city election day, April 3, 1882, that a murder took place 
in a little house up on Lafayette Street hill at Thirteenth. Murders 
weren't unknown in those days, but when word got out that the victim 
was Jesse James, the neighborhood, then the city and then the nation 
were electrified. 

St. Joseph knew little of Jesse James until it was revealed the chap 
named Howard was really the notorious outlaw. He robbed no trains 
here, he was a model citizen . . . 

For some time, St. Joseph scorned its association with Jesse James. 
Then it merely pretended to scorn him. There came a period of about 
20 years when we admitted he was quite a guy, even if he didn’t exactly 
run his affairs in the manner endorsed by Emily Post and the Better 
Business Bureau. Finally, and not too far away, will be the day when 
we embrace the memories of Jesse. 


FOREST SPRINGS, TOWN THAT DISAPPEARED 


From The Edina Sentinel, October 7, 1948. 


The most pretentious effort made by hardy Knox County pioneers 
to build a city that resulted in failure is without doubt that known as 
Forest Springs, located in Colony Township, [five miles] northeast of 
Knox City. Until recently no sign of the once flourishing and promising 
village were visible to mark the spot where pioneers planned, labored 
and built a nice little village [that] there would be at times as many 
as several thousand visitors to the place during a week. 

Forest Springs . . . is on the site of natural springs which still 
exist, one of which has lately been walled in and preserved in the form 
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of a well . . . by the present owner who has . . . [converted] it into a 
lovely picnic grounds. 

History relates that a Dr. Palago Conditt or Conduett, as the name 
is carved on one of the large stones near the spring, discovered the place 
in 1835 and became interested in the waters which are of mineral con- 
tent. The following year the land was entered by William Norris, be- 
coming known as Sulphur Springs, the latter name persisting for several 
years, or until the village was started. 

Dr. Conduett eventually located in Forest Springs ... The place 
was laid out as a town in April, 1882, by William Johnston who at- 
tempted to make it a town and a health resort... Advertising, in a rather 
small way, did bring many people, but gradually the town went into 
decay. Today only a few scattered boards remain of the original build- 
ings... 

Numerous carvings of initials . . . are still to be seen [going] back 
to 1837, 1839 and so on, and one appeared to be 1779 .. . 


“BLUE COAT AND BRASS BUTTONS CAN'T BUGGY RIDE WITH ME” 


From The Kansas City Times, March 29, 1948. Excerpts from an 
article written by E. A. Braniff, reprinted in substance from the 
Catholic weekly review, Commonweal. 

... It was the winter of 1902 and I was a very young reporter 
in Topeka, writing for The Kansas City Star ... No sooner had Mrs. 
|Carrie] Nation arrived than tough guys from the outside began drifting 
into town and gathering about the trouble spots. In all the raids it was 
funny to see how the women were the shock troops, out in front doing 
the fighting, while the men temperance workers hung on the fringe 
of the crowd in the safe spots, emitting now and then a weak cheer. 

When Mrs. Nation was in jail in Topeka, I saw a good deal of her, 
especially Sunday afternoons. She did not mind being in jail; it was a 
rest for the old lady... 

Her accounts of what a young girl did on a farm in Kentucky and 
Missouri in Civil War days were a bubbling over of imaginative humor, 
so rich that I still retain the flavor of it... 

Her speech was larded with quaint phrases. Many of her ex- 
pressions were of Civil War times, as when she told me of the young 
beau in Missouri who asked her to go with him to a country dance. 
But he had been a Union so'dier! A thorough rebel, Carry flashed back : 
“Blue coat and brass buttons can’t buggy ride with me!” 


AIRDOMES WERE THE DRIVE-IN THEATERS OF 
STOCK COMPANY DAYS 
From The Kansas City Times, July 11, 1949. Excerpts from an article 
in “Missouri Notes” by Chester A. Bradley. 
Drive-in theaters are being opened in more Missouri towns and in 
some of them the days of the airdome are being recalled. Such open 
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air theaters were the drive-ins of the stock company days when live 
talent took over the stage to entertain with thrillers, comedy or any plot 
in the books. 

The airdome was not a drive-in, but it met the need of having a 
cool place to present a show in summer. Seats were usually arranged 
in tiers and U-shaped before the stage, the only covered part of the 
theater. When a storm came you got a rain-check good for some other 
night in the week. When it didn’t rain you sat under the stars on a 
hard seat and batted at bugs and the heat with a cardboard fan supplied 
by the management—with the compliments of various advertisers. 

But the show was the thing and the troupers good enough to present 
at least three different plays a week and do them well. 

The “fresh buttered popcorn” industry was not so well developed 
but you could “buy cracker jack here” and “fresh roasted peanuts.” 
There was lemonade between acts. Soda pop began to appear in the 
last days of the outdoor 1l-week stands by stock companies. 

Boys could get a free ticket, even two of them by passing out hand- 
bills advertising the show during the day, or a small fee by serving as 
ushers in the stands. 

The airdome also made an ideal place for a summertime political 
meeting, but that was in the days when candidates spoke with lung power 
and without the aid of electric-powered sound amplifiers. 

Like the stock companies and vaudeville, the airdome went out with 
the advent of the movies. 


A CHAPTER ON JOSEPH ROBIDOUX 


From the Moila Temple Bulletin, St. Joseph, March, 1951. Extracts from 
an article by Bartlett Boder. 


. . . As to Robidoux, he was a Roman Catholic. He was also catholic 
in the definitions for that word used by dictionaries, to wit: liberal, large 
hearted, loving all mankind, free from prejudice, of wide sympathies, 
all-embracing, broad-minded, tolerant . . . 

In 1844, Mrs. Israel Landis was the chairman of a committee to 
raise fifteen dollars for the books for the Union Sunday School (Protes- 
tant). She went to Joseph Robidoux and he gave her ten dollars .. , 

The first wedding in St. Joseph in 1843, after the town had officially 
acquired its name, was the marriage of Franklin Robidoux, son of 
Isidore, and nephew of Joseph, to Mrs. Nancy Bailey, a young widow .. . 

With Blacksnake Hills as its center, Joseph Robidoux and his 
brothers in the 1820s and 1830s operated a vast fan-shaped empire. His 
brothers Isidore and Louis were at Taos and Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Michel operated Robidoux’s Fort in Wyoming, while Francis R. was in 
the Yellowstone region. Connecting these were Antoine, who had trad- 
ing posts beyond the Shining Mountains in western Colorado and eastern 
Utah, known as Robidoux forts... 
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With the exception of Louis Robidoux, who founded Riverside, 
California, and Joseph Robidoux, the brothers were not very successful 
financially, and they benefited greatly from the generosity of Joseph, 
they and their children. Three of Joseph’s brothers, Antoine, Isidore, 
and Francis R. are buried in St. Joseph. 

. .. The large fortune he accumulated through fur-trading and sale 
of city lots he gradually gave away to his numerous children, his brothers, 
and their children, and to the Indians whom he loved. In 1850 he built 
a fine home, still known as the Beauvais house, at Second and Michel 
streets, as a present to his daughter Sylvanie. At the same time, he 
built a beautiful apartment building at 411 Edmond Street, into which 
his other children speedily moved. He himself died in the modest 
quarters known as Robidoux Row, Third and Poulin streets... He 
died at the age of eighty-five. He had given away so much of his prop- 
erty that on his death he owned but one city lot valued at $1,500. 


THOMAS HART BENTON IN DEFENSE OF HIS MURALS 
From the Kansas City Times, March 1, 1937. 


Thomas Hart Benton last night continued his tendency to speak 
as independently and fearlessly as he paints when he subjected himself 
to the questions of a panel forum at the Community Church... 

Mr. [Howard] Huselton went on to ask ... Why for instance, 
was Jesse James given prominence [in his murals at the state capitol] ? 

Mr. Benton explained that James was a Missouri institution, that 
he had learned from reading letters of early settlers that James and 
his brothers weré regarded with veneration. 

“Why Frankie and Johnny?” asked Mr. Huselton. 

“They are a legend,” replied Mr. Benton, “‘just as Huck Finn and 
the James boys have become a legend... .” 

“How about the scantily clad dancer?” Mr. Huselton asked. 

“Well,” said Mr. Benton, “I’ve been to many business men’s parties 
here and in St. Louis and I want to tell you I put considerable clothes 
on her.” 

“Why are your cows so scrawny?” 

“It’s generally known that milk cows don’t get fat. I’ve never 
found a dirt farmer yet who criticized my cows...” 

“Why did you make Missourians all of the hick types?” Mr. Huselton 
asked. 

“There you have it,’ Mr. Benton replied. “You suggest there is 
something wrong with the hick. I found him more interesting and 
more intelligent.” 

“Why are your men so raw-boned?” persisted Mr. Huselton. 

“They are actual men drawn from life. None of them has com- 
plained.” 
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“Was Mr. Pendergast drawn from a personal sketch?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you still friends?” 

“That I can’t say, I haven’t seen him since I sketched him.” 

“Would you be willing to make substitutions and changes in the 
murals?” ‘ 

“No, I would make no change at all,” Mr. Benton concluded. 


OLD TIME DOUBLE TALK 


From the Kansas City Star, December 14, 1950. Extracts from an 
article by E. L. Pigg. 


. . » The early settlers who came into Missouri a century ago . 
were imbued with a deep religious faith . . . Then Sunday was strictly 
observed as a day of rest... 

A half century ago extensive cattle feeding developed in western 
Missouri, and it was the cattle feeder who was constantly on the look- 
out for a trade... 

The most opportune day for the cattle feeding trader to appear was 
Sunday ... While the cattle feeder held to the same sacred code as 
the farmer, of “no work and no trading on Sunday,” yet he found it a 
most convenient day to “look around.” 

The cattle feeder would drive up to the farmer’s front gate, where 
he always received a hearty welcome, and after inquiring as to the 
health of the family and visiting for a while he would bring up the 
subject of the stock ... This brought an invitation from the farmer 
to go out in the pasture and “look at them.” 

After looking at the stock for a while, the cattle feeder would ask 
the farmer if he would “sell ’em.” 

“Well, I might if I could get my price,” the farmer would reply .. . 

“How much do you want for these steers?” the cattle feeder would 
ask. 

“Well now this is Sunday,” the farmer would say, “and I never trade 
on Sunday.” ... 

“Well, I never trade on Sunday, either,” the cattle feeder would 
reply. Then followed several minutes discussion of their religious 
convictions until each man had satisfied his own conscience, and it was 
understood that neither would think of such a thing as a trade on 
Sunday... 

“If this was tomorrow (Monday), what would you take for these 
steers?” the cattle feeder would ask. 

“Now that is different,” the farmer would say. “If this was to- 
morrow I would take $35 apiece for ’em.” . . . 

Then came the third and next to the last stage in the unusual transac- 
tion... 
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The third stage would be the “sociable” stage, because it would never 
do for the sale to be completed quickly . . . 

So one would offer the other a “chaw” of tobacco and they’d back 
up against the fence or side of a barn and pull out knives and start to 
whittle and chew and spit and dicker for awhile on the stock ... 

However, after a certain amount of this “sociableness” they would 
get around to an agreement but it was always “as of tomorrow.” 

“T never sell on Sunday,” the farmer would say. 

“And I never buy on Sunday” the feeder would reply and then pull 
out his checkbook and write a check for the stock, but always was care- 
ful to date it “tomorrow.” 

“I might not get down tomorrow,” the feeder would say, handing 
the farmer the check. “May send my hired man for the cattle.” 

And the farmer would nod knowingly and pocket the check. 


RADIO WILL NEVER REPLACE CHAUTAUQUA 


From the Macon Chronicle-Herald, August 25, 1948. Excerpts from an 
article by Frank P. Briggs. 


These are chautauqua days! To many of our young folks this 
statement does not mean a thing but to others, those old chautauqua days 
are revered memories. 

. .. I heard many great men speaking from chautauqua platforms 
that I would never have heard had it not been that far-thinking people 
at Fayette were willing to dig down in their pockets and get Redpath- 
Vawter to send in these men. 

I recall standing in awe as the crew arrived and started fixing 
the tent. Each man knew what he was supposed to do and the tent 
was soon flapping in the breeze. Then the seats were moved in, the 
platform set up, and musical instruments tuned and everything was 
ready. 

The Swiss Bell Ringers amazed me. How they could grab up those 
bells and ring them and make the tunes they made I did not see. Then 
came Bill Bryan, Senator Vardiman, Senator Norris, Senator Johnson— 
all these men with stirring messages, delivered in the hot summer time 
without speaking aids, such as we now have to carry the human voice. 

Then came Bill Nye, a humorist. He could tell stories about as fast 
as any man I have ever heard. I recall a quip he made one day that has 
stayed with me for more than forty years—he said: “My old aunt has 
taken so many pills that her joints are ball bearing.” Everyone laughed 
and the big tent took it all in stride. 

So much did this chautauqua work fascinate me that I decided that 
I’d go out. I had a contract with White and Brown as a platform 
manager. My first job was in Nebraska and I was all pepped up to get 
going. But a call came to take me to Oklahoma in newspaper work and 
there I stayed. 
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The chautauqua was still in vogue when I came to Macon... I 
sometimes wonder if America is not missing too much in allowing 
chautauqua days to pass. We can hear these programs over the radio— 
true—but just turning a dial and hearing a voice, listening to music or 
the like, doesn’t do the thing to the inner man that is done when the 
man is seen, the whole program unraveled before your very eyes. 

I’m ready for the chautauqua to return! 


AN AMBASSADOR OF GOOD WILL FROM THE “KINGDOM OF CALLAWAY” 
From The Mexico Evening Ledger, September 14, 1950. 


The late Col. Joseph K. Rickey, one-time resident of Fulton, for 
whom that popular beverage the “gin rickey” was named, was in his 
day, one of the best known residents of this country .. . 

He died April 23, 1903, and the following is from a New York dis- 
patch to The Ledger telling of the Colonel! ... 

Joe Rickey was not born in Missouri, but in Iowa. However, he 
has lived at Fulton, Callaway County, as long as the most intimate 
friends he now has can remember. He married a daughter of the late 
Dr. Howard, of Fulton... 

When Rickey first went to Washington to live [as a “promoter 
of legislation”] . . . he purchased a place known as “The Store,” called 
by courtesy a wholesale liquor house, but really the favorite resort of a 
select coterie of experienced old fellows who liked a generous nip of 
first-class goods without any special trimmings . . . 

A few years ago Gov. Francis and Col. John H. Overall were 
standing in the rotunda of the Hoffman House [New York], when they 
were approached by a gentleman who called them by name and... 
said “there is a young man playing poker upstairs who is from your 
State. He is a nice young fellow, but in with a crowd of men who 
will fleece him of every cent. They have already begun heavy betting 
and your fellow-statesman is betting money like it was dirt. I thought 
... you might take the liberty of warning him.” 

“Certainly,” said Gov. Francis. “I suppose he is some boy who is 
seeing New York for the first time. If you will show us the way to 
the room we will see what we can do for him.” 

The gentleman led the way to an upstairs room, rapped, was 
scrutinized and then the trio was admitted. One man at the table had 
his back to them... 

The man turned around to see who had come in. Gov. Francis 
and Col. Overall saw his face. They looked at each other and smiled, 
and then Col. Overall turned to the stranger and said: 

“My friend, that young man has been playing cards for 40 years, and 
if the gentlemen who are with him get any of his money every registered 
voter in Missouri will say they are entitled to it.” 
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The “young man” was Joe Rickey... 

The “gin Rickey” was christened in the colonel’s honor, was first 
made in Washington, then popularized in New York... 

It consists of a mixture of gin and seltzer (or soda) flavored with 
a lime. It is well known in St. Louis. So well known, in fact, that 
a St. Louisan who did not use gin developed a milder concoction, and 
called it “sarsparilla rickey.” 

According to Brent Williams, retired newspaperman of Fulton, 
Col. Rickey did not use gin in the famous Rickey drink. The Colonel 
took the position that gin was not fit to drink. The Rickey drink as 
the Colonel made it, was composed of sour mash bourbon, lime and 
seltzer... 


WHERE THE DEER AND THE ANTELOPE AND THE 
JAMES BOYS ROAMED 


From the Wichita Daily Times, Wichita Falls, Texas, December 31, 1950. 
Excerpts from an article by N. J. Shacklett of Bunker, Mo., who 
obtained his material from an unpublished diary of the late John 
Shacklett of Meade County, Ky., who served with Quantrill during 
the Civil War. 


At the close of the Civil War and after the death of Col. Charles W. 
[sic] Quantrill in Kentucky his forces were scattered ... 

For some Quantrill men there seemed no refuge, no escape from 
enemies made along the Missouri-Kansas border. Among these were 
the James and the Younger brothers. : 

A few years after the Civil War the Youngers made an attempt to 
return to the farm left them by their father, Judge Henry Younger, who 
was shot by Federal militia while returning to his farm in southeast 
Jackson County from Westport. The four brothers, Cole, Jim, Bob, 
and John, were harassed on every side by roving bands of Kansas 
“Red Legs.” 

. . . [They] were forced to fight a battle at night in their own 
door yard. From that hour on the Youngers were forced to flee. 

Across the Missouri River in Clay County the James brothers, 
Frank and Jesse, had the same situation to deal with. Crimes com- 
mitted by others were immediately laid at their doorstep .. . 

Eventually the Younger brothers . . . did have to lay down their 
arms on a prairie in Minnesota after a two-day battle with a posse of 
150 men immediately after the ill-fated holdup of the Northfield 
bank... 

For one time the Jameses found themselves on foot after the raid 
at Northfield. Both wounded, they managed to make their way to the 
river bottoms of southwest Minnesota. There they rested by day and 
traveled by night. After living on green corn and whatever. they could 
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forage for a week or more after Northfield, they met a man on a country 
road leading two horses . . . 

[They] purchased the horses, . . . [and] made their way leisurely 
to a point on the Missouri River near Running Water, S. D., where 
a former Quantrill man from Kentucky engaged in steamboating on the 
Missouri gave them refuge on his boat... 

Jesse, suffering from severe wounds, was cared for by a doctor on 
the boat. Frank, who soon recovered, was able to assume the role of 
clerk on the boat and assisted the captain in many duties on the long 
trip up the river to Bismarck. Frank went on shore at the landings, 
and it is recorded that occasionally he joined in card games with some 
of the soldiers and a deputy U. S. marshal... 

With Jesse’s recovery the James boys returned by boat to their 
home in Missouri ... They, in company with two old Quantrill com- 
rades, attended a stage performance one night at the old Walnut Theater 
in Kansas City . .. 

About this time and later, the James brothers in company with an 
old Quantrill friend, Billie Campbell, who had settled in the Texas 
Panhandle, made a trip to Texas for cattle. With their herd, they 
started a drive to Dodge City, spending some time grazing their cattle 
in No Man’s Land in Northwest Oklahoma... After seven months on 
the trail they reached Dodge City ... 

This seems to be their only visit to that hustling, bustling cattle 
town of the late 1870’s . . . Their party consisted of the two Jameses, 
Billie Campbell, and two cowboys they had employed in Texas. 

With their herd of several hundred head safely penned and await- 
ing cars for shipment east, the James brothers and Campbell engaged 
room and board at one of the small hotels . . . while the two cowboys, 
Tom Marcus and an Indian, George Coos, stayed at a boarding house 
near the stockyards. 

A few days after their arrival Marcus and Coos were enjoying some 
liquid refreshments and their chances in the games at the Long Branch 
Bar... While in a poker game Marcus was accused of cheating by an- 
other cowboy ... 

Guns flashed and the bar room was filled with smoke . . . 

The Jameses and Campbell were across the street in the little 
hotel . . . [They] advanced across the street with drawn pistols . 
Frank James dealt one man a heavy blow while Jesse and Campbell 
pushed their way inside. 

Once inside they were met by the owner of the Long Branch, a 
former Confederate soldier and a friend ... At his side was Bat 
Masterson, Dodge City’s noted marshal. Quiet was restored. . . 

Frank James and Bat Masterson [later] became warm personal 
friends. But Masterson passed away in New York City in 1921 where 
he was employed as a sports writer on a New York daily. 
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THRESHING STORY 


From The Liberty Tribune, June 17, and June 24, 1948. Excerpts from 
articles by Robert S. Withers. 


When the pioneer families first began to come into Clay County 
wheat was not the necessity and leading item of diet that it later be- 
came ... Corn bread was the staple article of food and these people 
lived . . . long and well on the “Ash Cake,” the “Hoe Cake,” the “Corn 
Pone,” “Spoon Bread,” mush and hominy. 

The first fields of wheat were very small. They were cut with what 
was called a “‘reap hook.” The reaper grasped a handful of the stand- 
ing grain in his left hand and cut it off near the ground with the hooked 
end... [Afterwards] . .. he bound up the . . . wheat he had just 
cut... When the wheat had sufficiently dried for the grain to separate 
from the chaff and straw, the wheat was laid on a “threshing floor” and 
beaten out with a “flail.” 

A flail can be best described as two pitchfork handles tied together 
end to end with a raw hide thong. One piece, the handle, was smooth 
and round, like a pitchfork handle, and between 5 and 6 feet long. The 
other piece was six-sided and about 3% feet long. The flailer grasped 
the long piece and raising it above his head brought the short piece 
down sharply on the wheat spread out on the floor and shattered the grain 
out of the head. 

The straw was taken off with a wooden fork and the grain was 
removed from the chaff by slowly pouring it out of some container when 
a good wind was blowing and with repeating the operation the grain 
was finally clean. 

There were a few old flails [still] around . .. but by the time I 
was old enough to notice things of this kind, we had a machine that 
would beat the grain out of its chaff, sift and fan it, until it was clean 
and elevate the straw and chaff into a pile by itself... The cleaned 
grain came out of a spout on one side ... The man who stood at the 
end of the straw elevator bore the brunt of . . . the dust and chaff and 
straw [which] flew right into his face ... Not only did it choke one 
but it frequently brought on what was known as “dust” chills .. . 
There were in every neighborhood persons whom the dust did not 
seem to bother in the least. There was only one job worse than this and 
that was the “feeding” of the machine. This job was so strenuous 
that a man could keep it up for only a very short time... 

This was a horse powered machine . . . consisting of a set of heavy 
cog wheels . . . four feet high. Extending from the center were four 
long oak beams, a mule team hitched to each and they walked around 
in the circle all day long. The power was transferred to the separator 
by “universal joints.” After a few years of horse power steam began 
to take over. These steam engines were . . . crude and heavy .. . and 
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had no motive power of their own. The thresher had to have as many 
teams as he had with his horse power machine in order to move his 
outfit ... 

This change-over to steam made two more jobs around the thresher, 
an engineer and a water boy ... In the early days when they were 


fired with wood . . . the engineer was required to chop all the wood 
that the engine burned . . . Sparks flying from the smoke stack . . . 
were a constant menace . . . even with the improvement of a screen over 


the smoke stack . . . One reason why outfits always used a long belt to 
the separator was to reduce the fire hazard... 

Few farms were equipped with a supply of water that was easily 
accessible . . . Most farmers . . . threw a dam across the creek to 
collect water for the water boy to haul to the engine ... The tank wagon 
was driven into the water until it was hub-deep [and was filled] with 
several hundred bucketsfull . . . 

In a few years the engines were improved and could pull them- 
selves ... A few more years and they were able to pull the separators 
also and the threshing outfits had to have only one team, the water boy’s 
team. 

. .. The “‘windstacker” . . . took all the straw, dirt and dust 
out of the wheat and blew it with a big blower up onto the straw pile. 
Next thing the grain was carried up an elevator and weighed and then 
delivered into wagon beds without sacking. Then shortly came the 
self feeder and band cutters and reduced the crew . 

For a good many years this was the standard outfit... Then came 
the internal combustion engine or oil tractor and the last of the old 
picturesque figures, the water boy, faded out of the picture... 

[When combines were first introduced they were believed] imprac- 
tical for us, our wheat couldn’t stand up until it got dead ripe enough 
to cut and thresh at one operation, our fields were too small, our ground 
too uneven... 

Before long, however, we developed stiff strawed wheat that would 
stand up long enough and we invented combines that were small enough 
[to be] . . . adaptable to our fields . . . 


ST. Louis IN 1831 


Letter from Archy Kasson, St. Louis, Missouri, te Isaiah and John 
Townsend, merchants of Albany, [N.Y.?]. 


St. Louis, 17th Jany. 1831. 
Messrs. I. & J. Townsend— 

You perceive I do not hail from Florida as expected when I last 
saw you, although I still think well of my original project, but on arriv- 
ing at this place, which I did not comtemplate visiting when I left home 
and stopping for a few days, I was led to doubt the propriety of going 
further, with my feeble means, and taking into consideration the ex- 
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penditure of time and money and the climate. I at length came to the 
conclusion to purchase a lot and erect a steam saw mill on the bank 
of the Mississippi about one mile north of this city, in company with an 
acquaintance from Massachusetts who came in company with me, who is 
well acquainted with machinery of this kind. Our engine is now mak- 
ing [made] in this city by a Mr. Queen of New York. 

I think mills in this country well conducted to be productive prop- 
erty, indeed this region offers strong inducement for enterprise and 
capital. As far as I have yet examined the country as to the fertility 
of its lands, it ought to be satisfactory to any person in search of good 
lands. Your map will show you the extent of country, with its great 
length of navigable rivers. Iron ore, which is just beginning to [be] 
converted into bar iron of the first quailty, is in great abundance near the 
Missouri, about 100 miles of this place. Coal in any quantities is ob- 
tained in the banks of our rivers. This city is now supplied with 
coal from a pit about six miles east of the Mississippi, which is delivered 
at 10 cents per bushel. It ought and I think will soon be afforded at from 
5 to 6 cents the bushel. It is of a good quality. 

There is little done as it should be by those who pretend to do 
anything, which makes it the more interesting to an industrious, per- 
severing and discreet man in constructing his original habits. The 
rapidity of the settlement of this state by emigrants from the slave 
states, and the emigrants to Illinois from the free states, are beyond 
your conception all-together. I am aware of the danger of particular 
accounts and descriptions, as liberal discounts are generally made from 
the accounts of western travelers, and I had much rather forego the 
pleasure of telling big stories than to render myself liable to discount, 
indeed my personal observations are yet quite limited of the country 
generally. 

This city contains short of 6000 souls according to the late census, 
but that census is thot [to] be incorrect, it is believed to contain at least 
7,000 which I should suppose is about the true number. It is well 
built, mostly with brick and stone, said to be about 200 houses erected 
the past year. Lots in the business part of the Town 150 feet deep sell 
from $100 to $120 per foot front. Rents also are high from 400 to $700 
for respectable buildings for stores. The best business is jobbing to 
the country merchants, who get most of their supplies from this place, 
particularly from this state. More merchants from Illinois go to N. 
York for goods. This city is the only market short of New Orleans. 

On the whole, I can safely say to you, I think this to be a very 
interesting country. It is much in want of eastern merchants and 
farmers, and I think that many of them would materially better their 
situation by changing their situation. I must remain here at least 
12 mos. before I return. I made sufficient provision before I left home 
to meet my stated engagements with you, which I trust will be duly 
attended to. Mr. Field my agent at Syracuse is instructed to give me 
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information from time to time, should the European troubles continue 
and increase as I hope and trust they will until a general reform is 
affected. I think that property in the small villages will advance in price 
and be more in demand. If so, this will be the time to dispose of my 
property at Syracuse. 

I have now fulfilled my promise to write you if I located. I have per- 
formed it with much caution, as I know you to be acquainted with my 
ardent temperment, therefor have not been as full in some parts of the 
story as I otherwise would have been. As to the health of the country, 
I have a very favourable account from the people. I see no local cause 
why this city should not be healthy as it is situated on a high bank 
of the river, faced with rock, with no swamps near, but the uncultivated 
part, both of Missouri and Illinois, is more or less subject to bilious 
complaints, probably quite as much or more than the western part of 
the State of New York. 

Flouring mills would be productive business. They make their 
mills, what few there [are], in the same style as they do everything 
else, in a miserable style. Wheat about 40 cts, corn 5 to 20 cts, whiskey 
28 cts, pork averages $214, beef 2 to 2%, butter this winter 8 to 25 cts. 
The winter is the most severe they have had since 1819, for the last 2 
weeks good sleighing, snow about 8 inches, with a full prospect of con- 
tinuing. I have made my story much longer than I expected, yet I 
have omitted allmost all that I should have pleased to have said under 
other circumstances. I will write Miss Connie L. Morton when some 
other opportunity presents to ? the postage, should they feel any in- 
terest in perusing this letter, please hand it to them. 

Your most obt serv. 
Archy Kasson 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Architectural Record, February: “Church of St. Francis Xavier” [Kan- 
sas City]. 


Bulletin, Missouri Historical Society, January: “Miss Rubey Remem- 
bers,” by Evelyn C. Rubey; “Alfred S. Waugh’s ‘Desultory Wander- 
ings in the Years 1845-46’” (cont.), edited by John Francis Mc- 
Dermott. 


Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, April: “Early Printing in the 
Missouri Synod,” by O. A. Dorn. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications, Number 22: 
“Thwarted Warrior: the Last Years of Thomas Hart Benton in 
Tennessee, 1812-1815,” by William N. Chambers. 


Hobbies, March: “Missouri Shrine: Arrow Rock Tavern”; “Mark 
Twain Is Entertained by Edward 7th,” by Cyril Clemens. 
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The Journal of Southern History, February: “The South and the West,” 
by William C. Binkley. 


The Kiwanis Magazine, September: “A Big Man in a Little Town,” 
[Dr. Arch E. Spellman of Smithville] by Viola Zumwalt. 


Life, October 16: “Teacher Carries on with Her Job” [in Webster 
Groves]; ibid., March 26: “Baptism of U. S. Grant,” by Stefan 
Lorant. 


Missouri Law Review, January: “Sawyer et al. v. Administrator of 
Injun Joe,” by Elmer M. Million. 


The Pioneer, January: “Fort Union,” by James Anderson. 


Saturday Evening Post, September 2: “Cities of America,” [Inde- 
pendence] by G. S. Perry. 

The Twainian, January-February: “Mark Twain’s Revision in Writing 
‘The Innocents Abroad,’” by Leon T. Dickinson; ibid., March- 

April: “Mark Twain’s Revisions” (cont.). 
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8, 189, 311, 414, quoted, 210, 
324, 325, 431-32 
Bradley, John H., 73 
Bradley, Omar N, art. on, noted, 89 
Bradshaw, William L., 246 
Branch, Edgar Marquess, The ye | 
Apprenticeship of Mark Twain wit 
Selections from His Apprentice Writ- 
ing, 419 
Brand, Jean by, 220, 221-23, 227- 
29, 371, 372.85: ie piste by, 223 
Braniff, E. A., art. by, quoted, 431 
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Brashear, Minnie M., 195; “The Anti- 
Horse Thief Association of Northeast 
Missouri,” 341-48 

Bray, Willis J., andes ya ge Transac- 
tions of the Missouri Lodge of Re- 
search, Vol. 7, 317 

Brayer, Herbert O., 188 

Breuer, R. E., 30 

——, James (Jim), art. on, noted, 


Bridges 
—covered, art. on, noted, 91-92 
—Hannibal, 36 n., 42, 81 
—Milwaukee Railroad, 307 
—Santa Fe Railroad, 192 
—vVeterans Memorial, 306 

Briggs, Frank P., trustee, 175; art by, 
quoted, 435-36 

Briggs, Harold E. and Ernestine, art. 
by, listed, 111 

Briggs, Hattie, 332 

Brinton, Harry, art. bys listed, 111 

Broadwell, May E., 20-21 

Brock, Frederick E., thesis by, 77 

Broeg, Bob, art. by, ‘listed, 218 

Brooks, Anne Tedlock, Fire in the 
Wind, 205; The Singing Fiddles, 319 

Brooks, Van Wyck, 195 

Brown, A. W., quoted, 215 

Brown, Mrs. Agnes Giibbits), 338 

Brown, Alfred, 338-39 

Brown, Andrew, 338-39 

Brown, B. Gratz, 264, 265 n.; and the 
Radicals _ 355, 357; elected senator, 
361, 36 sponsors “Slave States 
Freedom * Conv. ” 1864, 365; delegate 
to ultra-Radical Conv., 365 

Brown, Dwight H., 239 

Brown, Egbert B., 48, 49, 50, 53, 56, 59 

Brown, Elizabeth. See St. Gemme, Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Brown) 

Brown, Harvey, Jr., 214 

Brown, Mrs. J. J., 

Brown, John, story about, 324 

Brown, P. S., 3 

Brown, Robert, 338: 39 

Brown, Robert B., art. ty tented, 33) 

Brown, Robert William, 

Brown, Thompson, 214, d15, 338-39 

Brown, Tom A., obit., 301 

Brownell, George Hiram, death notice, 


Brownfield, Mrs. R. O., 178, 179 

Brownfield Roadside <a 178-80 

Brownlee, —* a . S., 

Brunswick, . Ch nrletian Church, 185 

Bryan, Mrs. Miiza, 390 

Bryan, John A., 187 

Bryan, Mina R. (assoc. ed.), The Pa- 
pers of Thomas Jefferson ..., 194 

Bryan, William Jennings, 435 

Bryan’s Mill, art. on, noted, 86 

Bryant, Sue. See Cason, Mrs. Sue 
(Bryant) 

Buchanan, Edgar, 302 

Buchanan, Robert C., art. on journal 
of, listed, 339 

Buchanan County, governors, 106-07 

Bucklin, Mo., Swedish settlement in, 
138-49; Swedish Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, 143-47; Swedish Mis- 
sion Covenant Church, 147- 48; band, 
371, (illus.) 381 

Buckner, A. H., art. on, noted, 192 

Bull Shoals development, 189 

Bullene, T. B., 39 n., 42 





Bundschu, Henry A., 183; officer, 174 

Bunyan, Paul, 222 

Burch, William, 213 

Burcham, Jane Spencer, 72, 80 

Burlington Railroad, markers in Kan- 
sas City, 81 

Burr, James, 212 

Burrowes, poaeaaery, obit., 423 

Burrus, se 183 

Busch, "Ma Norine, thesis by, 7 

Buschong, rbara. See / 3, 
Mrs. Barbara seu ong) 

Butler, Benjamin -, candidate for 
commander of Wiaun Milita 
Dept., 356, 358; mentioned for nomi- 
nation for President, 356, 360, 363 

Butler, Charlie, art. on, noted, 92 

Butterfield, Lyman H. (assoc. ed.), 
The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 


194 
“Butternuts,” 264, see also Democratic 
party 
= Caspar, in Cleveland Conv., 1864, 


Buyer, Robert E., thesis by, 77 
Byers, Mrs. Aimee, 307 

Byers, Billy, 335 

Byrnes, Thomas Evans, thesis by, 75 


Cc 


Cabell, E. Carrington, 127 

Cahokia Brought to Life: An Arti- 
factual Story of America’s Great 
Monument, ed. by R. E. Grimm, 97 

Caledonia, Mo., Tyro Lodge, No. 12, 
A.F.&A.M., 125 anniv., 79 

Calendar of the Charles Lucas Collec- 
tion in the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety, thesis, 76 

Calendar of the Papers of His Exzxcel- 
ney Joseph Rosati, C.M., 1809-1843, 

the —enoere Archives at Saint 

Louis, thesis, 7: 

California, . + committees in, 


Callaway County, religious revival, 
1832, 20; party in, 1840’s, 372-73; see 
also ~Kingdom of Callaway” 

Campbell, Billie, a Quantrill man, Yas 

Campbell family, art. on, noted, 9 

Cannon, Clarence, 2 

Cape Girardeau, Mo., Associated Com- 
mittees of Historic Cape Girardeau, 


Cape Girardeau County, covered 
bridges in, 92; early history of, 275- 
78, (illus.) 

Cape pans District, 275 

—- Girardeau Historical Society, 72- 


Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, 
thesis on, 78 
Capitals and capitols, Mo.’s confederate, 
1, 127-28, 130-37, 191, (illus.) 
— Sam Grant, by Lloyd Lewis, 
vo 


Cargill family, art. on, noted, 90 

Carlisle, - (Boone County), 26 

Carlson, C. R., 148, 146 

Carlson, Conwell, art. by, noted, 87 

Carlyle, Thomas, 122 

Carmen, Gladys, Mark Twain as a Lit- 
erary Artist, 195 

Carondelet, Francisco Luis Hector, 153 





pe 








Carondelet, Mo., egation of St. 
joes! h of Csrondete . 99; art. on, 
s' 

Carondelet + ~ eae 231-32 

Carr, Caleb, 2 

Carr, Clark o., at Republican Conv., 
1864, 368 

Carroll County, Anderson’s raid, 49 n. 

Carrollton, Mo., monuments to Gen. 
Shields in, 414 

Carrollton Daily Democrat, 305 

Carson, coriatepher (Kit), 81, 420; art. 
on, listed, 

Carson, Mrs. Robert H., 303 

Carter County, part of natl. forest, 194 

Carthage, Mo., Franz Sigel at, 124 

Caruthersville, Mo., 389-90; proposed 
session of a. Assy. at, 150; early 
pag tse of, 394-96 

Carver, Natl, ‘Washington, book o 
195-96: Monument, 298; (illus. j 
299; Bars 

Casa Calvo, ~~ de, 287 

Case, Ermine, Jr., 36, 37 n. 

Cashner, John, 214 

Cason, Mrs. Sue (Bryant), 51 n. 

Cassville, Mo., gente. eee of Mo., 
127-28, 130, (illus.) 1 

Catholic Church 
—Kansas my? 37, 184 
—St. Louis, 329 

Catlin, George, 109-10 

Cattle trading, on Sunday, art. on, 


3-35 
i - of Progress, The,” pageant, 
Cedar Creek Baptist Church, 30 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
ceanty, The, Twain’s copy of, noted, 


Cemeteries, national 
—VJefferson Barracks, 300 
—Jefferson City, 300 
—Springfield, 300 
Census, 1799-1876, art. on, listed, 71 
Central College, 318 
Central Pacific Railroad, book on, 196 
Centralia Massacre, 107, 328, 336-37 
Chamberlin, H., quoted, 32-34 
Chambers, William =, aos by, 
77; arts. by, listed, 11 
Chandler, -- (New Madrsa), “2 1 
“Charcoals,” 263-64, 355, 357, see also 
Radicals 
Chariton County, Anderson’s raid, 49 


n. 

Chase, Salmon P., and election of 
1864, 356-60, 362-63. 

Chauncey, John, letters of, 349-53 

Chautauqua, art. on, 435-36 

Cherokee Katy, 284 

ar a Merrill, arts. by, quoted, 427, 


Child, Francis James, 113 

Chiles, Susan C., art by, noted, 416 
Chipps, Julia E., art. by, quoted, 333-34 
—, Auguste, Sr. (7), 153, 154, 


Chouteau, Francois, 307 
Chouteau, Pierre, 338 
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Christian pS en ag 


—Brunswick, 185 
—discipline, early, 21-22, 26-28 
—FEast Prairie, book on, 319 
—Independence, 27, 28 
—lIsland City, 79 
—Salt Creek, 27 

Christian College, centennial, 305, arts. 
yl eons 310; description, 1850, 


Christian Worker, The, noted, 

Christ-Janer, Albert, art. by, tisted, 111 

“Christopher (Kit) Carson, Runaway 
Saddler’s Appren +2 Became Fa- 
mous Western Scout,” listed, 174 

Church of God (Holiness) thesis on, 78 

“Church of St. Francis Xavier” [Kan- 
sas City], listed, 442 

Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Kansas City, 37, erratum St. Francis 


Regis 

Chworowsky, Martin P., 4 

“Cities of America” a Sr 
listed, 443 

Citizens Council for Missouri Libraries, 


Civil War, barracks in Kansas City, 37; 
southern party headquarters, Kansas 
City, 39 n.; “secessionist” govern- 
ment under Jackson, theses on, 
listed, 76, 77, art. on, 124-31; monu- 
ment in Iowa, 80; ‘secessionist” 
government under Reynolds, 126, 
130-37; ballads, 115-19; arts. on, 
noted, 86, 189, 230-32; book on, 198: 
cannon foun d, 211; attack on Island 
No. 10, 1862, "23 0-32; re. on, 307; 
burning of Danville, 28-29 

“Civil ar Diary of John Mackley,” 


Civil War in Missouri in 1862, thesis, 


“Civil War Letters of Colonel Bazel 
F. Lazear, The,” ed. by Vivian Mc- 
Larty, 47-63, (illus.) 

“Civil War Soldiers Depended on 
Shank’s Mare,” listed, 72 

Clark, Addison, art. on, noted, 417 

Clark, Albert M., obit., 99; trustee and 
officer, 175, 176; resolution on, 176; 
portrait of, noted, 306; memorial 
service for, 306 

Clark, E. L., 179 

Clark, Otha’'L., 111 

Clark, Thomas D., The Southern 

Country Editor, 422 

o—- liam, 276; camp site, 110-11, 


Clark County, outlaws and Anti-Horse 
Thief Assoc. in, 342-46 
Clark National Forest, art. on, noted, 


194 
Clarksville Sentinel, suspended, 310 
“Clay Countian’s Letters of 1834, A,” 
ed. by William D. Hoyt, Jr., 349-53 
oF O38 ¥ Baptist influence in, 
1835, 28; Faubien 9, 152, cemetery, 
80; arts. on, noted, 89, 192, 311; plank 
roads, 227; 1834, 349-5 
Clay County’ Historical Toclaty, 303 
“Claybanks,” 263-65, 355, 357 
Clayton, Powell, 120 
Cleland, Robert Gene, This Reckless 
Breed of Men, 42 
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Clemens, Clara. See Samossoud, Mrs. 
Clara (Clemens) 

Clemens, Cyril Coapetan, thesis by, 76; 
art. by, listed, 4 

Clemens, cond _ & arts. on, listed, 
174, 218, 339, 442, 443, noted, 415; 
books on, 195, be sanecdote on, 302- 
03; estate of, painting of 
home, no 0; Settee auctioned, 
413; ‘painting 10; noted, 413; on 
weather, 429; see also Mark Twain 

Clements, ‘Arch, = 

Clements, Homer 410 

Cleveland (Ohio) Herat, quoted, 366 

Clinchy, Everett, 411 

een, Mo., bequest for chapel in, 


Clough, E N. O., 25-26 

Clymer, R. Oscar, 176 

Coates, Kersey, 36, 39 n. 

Cochrane, John, mentioned for Presi- 
mt. 366; nominated for vice-pres., 


Coekrill, David James, thesis By 78 
er, Norman, arts. by, noted, 6 
oa Alice, 332 
Gognian. Bs Ralph, art. by, quoted, 329-30 


Cole Caney, 
1840’s, 20 
Cots e County Historical Society, 73, 182, 


pe... Jim, arts. by, noted, 

Collot, Georges Henri Victor, ise, 157 

Coloma, Cal memorial to John Wil- 
son Marshail at, 216 

Colonial St. Louis: Building a Creole 
Capital, by ecw * eee 93 

Colorado, and A.H.T 

Columbia, Mo., aiblie” .. 1834, 


religious meeting in, 


1; Selby’s Tavern, 1844, 103; on 
branch line railroad, 204; Emancipa- 
tion celebrations, 1920-1930, nbs: 


Ridgeway School, pageant at, 309 
et ‘ur Company, trading post, 
Columbia 3 Missouri Statesman, 270, 271 
Columbia Missourian, special section, 


310 
Columbus Day, designated, 307 
Committee of Seventy, 1863, 273-74, 
356, 358-61 
Committee on Public Coeaty, 
Reynolds chairman, 134, 136 
Communism, art. 
against, listed, 111 
Compensated abolishment. 


Gov. 
on Maier’s stand 
See Aboli- 


tion 

Compilation of the Known Descendants 
of Thomas and Rhoda Et at ae 
Lillard . , by Gerald F. Lillard, 

Comstock, Julia ‘Sutherland. See F fel 
Mrs. Julia Sutherland (Comstock) 

Conard, Howard Louis, “Uncle Dick” 
Wootton, the Pioneer Frontiersman 
of the Rocky Mountain Region, 319 

Concept of Public Address in Missouri, 
thesis, 77 

Conditt (or Conduett), Palago, 431 

Condra, Mrs. Ocal, 309 

Confederate Cemetery orn 300 

Confederate congress appropriation 
- use of Missouri troops, 1861, 126- 


Confederate Music, by Richard B. 
Harwell, 98 
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Confederate state 2 Fyrorament, thesis 


Confederate gh Infantry. See 
Missouri Volunteer Confederate In- 


fantry 
Confederation of the Rhine, 116 
Connors, John T., 306 
Constitution 
—1865, adopted and PpPre se. 205 
a theses on, book on, 
5; adopted, 235, 236, 356, 251 
Constitutional Convention 


—1922- 1923, 238, 239, 241-47 
—1943-1944, 235- 51 

Convention 
= July, Mo. State Cow. 124 


863, June 15, Mo. State Conv., 
270-71, 356 

—1863, Sept. 1, Radical Union Eman. 
Conv., 

—1864, Feb. 9 =. Slave States 


Freedom Conv 
——_— May 18, * Reeiiieen Conv., 


—1864, May ~ Radical Conv., 365 
— Saad 31, Ultra Radical Conv. 
—1864, June, National Union (Re- 
publican) Cony., 364, 365, 367-69 

Coote, Robert L., 429 

Cooking, art. on, listed, 339 

Cooper, Thomas P., 2' 

“—- er segue, New York, meeting, 

1863, 3 

Cooperative Exchanges, 1929-1947, the- 
s 

Coos, George, 438 

Coppage, A. Maxim 

Coppage-Cop e, ‘eenity bulletin, 85 

“Copperhead is,” 264, 268, see also Dem- 
ocratic p per. 

Corbett, — (Pike County), 48 

Corinth, Battle of, i, 130 

Cottey College, 333, 

Coughenour, ee By M, thesis by, 77 

Country store, 1800- 1860, book on, 96 

County boundaries. See Boundaries 

Courtney, - (Warrensburg), 2 

Courts, trial, thesis on, 78 

Cowdry, Oliver, 335 

Cowen, Clarence Eugene, thesis by, 78 

Cowskin Prairie, — County, 
Civil War ae 

Crane, Cyrus, obit., 

Crank, Sadie McC ‘Oy, on on, 199 

Cravens, J. K., 40 am 

Cravens, Mrs. JK . 40 

Crisler, Robert M., art. by, listed, bred 

Crissman, Helen Jo, art. by noted, 

Crittenden, Thomas T.,  heniiie. 4 
James “gang, e a 

Crome, Mrs. 

Crossland, john 3 A 

Crossroads of Aen "Ge ‘story of of 
Kansas City, by Darrell Garw 

Croton, Iowa, Civil War monument, 80 

Crowley, George W., 306 

Croy, omer, 02 

Culbertson, Alexander, 110 

Culbertson, Maria. See Kipp, Mrs. 
Maria (Culbertson) 

Cullimore, Don, art. by, listed, 112 

Culmer, Frederic A., art. by, listed, 112 

Cumberland Presbytery, Lafayette 
County, 28-29 
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mena SS my quoted, 289, 395 

Cur en _ ted, 261 

Curtis, Samuel R., 8 n. 

Cues of the West,  : by John G. 
Neihardt, 96-97 

Conenget Ervin Joseph, S. J., thesis 
y, 


D 


Dairy industry, thesis am 77 

Dakin, ——. z- obit., 320 

Dale, Stanley, 

a. Feaksis - é letters to, 1834, 349- 


Da'lam, Josias William, 349 n. 
Dallam, Richard B., 349 
Dalton, Robert, art. on, 173 
Dances, uadrille, 1849, 104; square, 
art, on, 
Daniels, ; > i The Man of Inde- 
pendence, ay 
Danville, burned, 1864, 328-29; 
Watkins a oreey store, 328 
Darby, Ada Clair, 6 
Darby, William. quoted, 9-10, 11 
Darst, Joseph M., 78, 306, 407 
Daughters, Bob, 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
—Arrow 
“ee Alexander Doniphan, 81, 


—Mexico, 3 
—National Ola Trails committee, 83- 


—State Officers Club, 338 
Davis, — (Tennessee), 291 
Davis, Blevens, 303 
Davis, Chester L., 188 
Davis, Clyde Brion, The Age of Indis- 
cretion, 88, 9 
Davis, Don, 188 
Davis, Jefferson, 125, 129, 131, 132, 136 
Davis, Joseph, 258 
Davis, Robert Morrison, book on, 198- 


Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Walter N., 199 

Deadwood, S. Dak., Thoen stone, 214 

Dearborn, Henry, 161 

Dearmont, Russell L., 411 

Decade of Building in the Diocese of 
Kansas City, 1939-1949, A, a 

Declining Number of ‘eekly Newspa- 
pers in Missouri, 1880-1949" thesis, 77 

De lise, Jacques, 155 

De Guire, Allen, 338 

De Guire, Mr. and Mrs. Paul, 338 

De Lacompt, -, 214 

DeLassus, Charles Dehault, 284-85 

De Leyba, Fernando, art. on, noted, 91 

Delisle, Eugenie. See Robidoux, Mrs. 
Eugenie (Delisle) 

Democratic perty: 237-39, 249-50; 1863, 
263-64, 268, 270 

DeMott, John, art. by, noted, 415 

Dempsey, Tim, and hotel, 329-30 

Denslow, Ray V., 204; officer, 174; (co- 
comp.), Transactions of the Missouri 
Lodge ‘of Research, Vol. 7, 317; life 
membership, 405 

Dent County, centennial, 304 

Dental colleges, Kansas City, arts. on, 
noted, 87, 2 

Denton, L. I., 105-06 

Denver, Colo., Eugene Field memorial 

in, 209; State Museum, donor, 307 
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De erate Men, by James D. Horan, 


1-22 
Development of the Educational Provi- 
sions of the Missouri Constitution of 
1945, thesis, 78 
Development of the Missouri Elemen- 
tary Sch Curriculum, 1820-1949. 
thesis, 78. 
DeVoto, Bernard, a3 195 
Dew, Thomas R.., "260 
DeWoody, , George M., thesis by, 78 
Dickerson, Obidiah, 223, 224 
Dickinson, Leon T., arts. by, listed, 443 
— Aubrey, “An Early Account of 
he Missouri <p 150-57 


Dilliara, sa 2 
Distilleries, 834 28. 29 


Divina, J. 'y, donor, 

Divina, Mrs. J. W., art. by, noted, 90; 
donor, 90° 

Dixon, James L., 178 

“Dr. Walter A. Maier's Undeviating 
Stand against Atheistic Communism, 


listed, 111 
Dodds, W. L., 194 
Dodge, Grenville Mellen, 60 
— City, Kan., incident of 1870's, 


Doe Run poinee, Fw 

D’Oench, Ral 308 

Domenico, — Partick, 1861), painting by, 
loaned, 176 

Donaldson, Catherine A., thesis by, 77 

Doniphan, Mo., art. on, noted, 92 

“Donip han’s Ex ition: A — 
for MRibliograp ers,” listed, 

Donnan, Alexander ik <<. a 

Donnell, Forrest C., 177 

Donnelly, George . obit. 320 

Donnelly, Phil M., 175, 306 

Doohan, ~~ J. ant. “s F- vee 415 


, J. M., art. by, noted, 191 
w, renzo 
Drake, Charles Daniel, thesis on, 78; 
and emancipation, 256, 267, 271, 272, 
273; (illus.) 269; leader of Charcoals, 
355, 357; and committee of seventy, 
356, 358-61; delegate to Republican 
Conv., 365 
Drake, ‘Louis, 179 
Draper, Lyman C., 6 
Draper, Simeon, 365 
Drew, Ellen, 302 
Driggs, Howard R., 208 
Drug business, St. "Louis, book on, 93 
Dunklin County Historical Society, 73 
Dunn, E., 5 
Dutch Mills, ’ Ark., founded, 117 
Du Tisne, Charles Claude, 191 
Duvall, Jos. F., 335 
Dye, Roy, 409 
E 
Eads, James B., 231 
“Early Account of the Missouri River, 
An,” by Aubrey Diller, 150-57 
“Early . + in Pulaski County,” 
quoted, 
“wariy History of St. Joseph Museum,” 
ist 
“Early Missouri Postmasters rried 
Mall 3 Their Hats,” 220, 221, Se3. 25, 
us 





“Early Printing in the Missouri Synod,” 
listed, 442 
Earthquakes, 389 n.; New Madrid, 313, 
389-94, (illus.) 
East St. Louis, IIL, 
bridge, 306 
Eaton, Foster, art. by, noted, 193 
Eden yo ay “a. 79 
cdman, Julia Woodson, 304 
Edmonds, ‘Virgil V., A Histor 
First Baptist Church, Slater, 
9 


Veterans Memorial 


of the 

issouri, 

Education, elementary 
1820-1949, thesis on, 78 

Education | a Democrat—Formative 
Years of Thomas Hart Benton and 
the Development of His Political 
Ideas, 1782-1826, Sos, 77 

Edwards, John C., 30 

Edwards, ae W., thesis by, 87 

Edwards, William W., removed from 
position, 361, 362 

ape | early, 104; 

1820, Aug. 28, first state, art. on, 
~ listed, 72 

—1863, Nov., 274 
—1864, Nov., art. on, 354-70 
—1876, thesis on, 75 
—1942, Nov. 3, 240 n. 
—1943, Apr. 6, 
—1944, Nov. 7, 240 n 

Elk Fork, Monroe County, bridge, 92 

Elliot, Bennie, 51 n. 


curriculum, 


Ellison, George “Robb, 176; officer, 174; 
trustee, 175 

Elsea, Albert Felix, obit., 99 

Elston, Sarah Gentry, art. on, noted, 


8§ 

Emancipation controversy in Mo., 1863, 
256-74; 1864, 354-70 

Emancipation Day, 205 

Emancipation Proclamation, Missouri’s, 
art. on and original doc. reproduced, 
204-07; Lincoln’s mentioned, 205 

Emberson, Frances G. seeee), Ozark 
Folksongs, 113-23, 252-5 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 122, 226 

Emery, W. E., 39 

Emigrant guide books, 9-11 

Engberg, Nels Peter, 141 

Engberg, Olof, 141 

Engberg, Pete, 141, 142 n. 

Engineer regiment, Civil War, 230-32, 
(illus.) 

E nein William C., Jr. 


Engl Francis (co- aD. Missouri: 
Its Resources, People, and Institu- 
tions, revd., 313-15 


Eno, Sawer B., 59 


Episcopal Church, mad Comforter, 
Ken le. Til. 3 
Ericson, A. G’, farniis. 142 


Erler, William, 69 

Eskridge, Elsie, 74 

Ess, Mrs. Henry N., 45 

Eugene Russell Hendrix: Servant of the 
Kingdom, by Ivan Lee Holt, 318 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, St. 
Louis and vicinity, 79 

Evans, Clarence, 116-17, 119 

Evans, John T., 153, 154, 156, 157 

Evans, Wilfred, 74 

Evans family, art. on, noted, 90 

Ewing, Hugh §S., 54 n 
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Ewing, Mi Ruth (Robertson), art. on, 
note 
Examiner Publishing Co., buys news- 


308 
opt S Smiling,” listed. 
Explorers, French and Spanish in Kan., 
art. on, noted, 191 


F 
rubies River (Middle), Knox County, 


gan, James F., 54 n 
‘first a BADE “and mechanical 

~~ Platte urchase, 382 

Fallinger, Sister Mary Alvera, S.S.N.D., 
thesis by, 76 

“Far West, Mormon Capital of the 
World, Founded,” a 72 

Farm income, thesis o 

Farm products, 1804- sion 2-3, 8-9 

Farris, J. L., Ir. 5-36 

Father David S. Phelan Versus the 
American Protective Association in 
Saint Louis, thesis, 7 

“Father of Texas, m listed, 111 

Faurot, Don, art. on, 1 isted, 218 

Feature garticles, historical, 71-72, 173- 
4, 219-34, 372-85 (ill us.) 

Felling, te "J., 74 

ra , Osage’ orange, art. on, noted, 


“Fiber of Character,” listed, 1 

Field, Eugene, 325; centennial co 
tion, St. Joseph, 69-70, 75; 100th 
anniv. of birth, art. on, listed, 72; 
memorial in Denver, 208-09; articles 
on, noted, 312-13; grave moved, 326; 
marriage ‘and deat » 327; estate, 327: 
song, “The Green Bonnet Girls,” 


33 

Field, Eugene, a , aaated. 327 

Field, rs. Julia Sutherland 
stock), 69, 326- 27 

Fife, Mrs. Carrie M., 307 
Fifty Years with the Golden Rule, by 

. Penney, 318 

Fine, Philip, 

Fink, Mike, 109, 220, 221-23, (illus.) 

Fire in the Wind, by Anne Tedlock 
Brooks, 200 

First Baptist Church, Kansas City, 

“First issouri State Election ide : 
listed, 72 

First Political Struggle for Missouri in 
the Civil War, thesis, 76 

First Protestant Osage Missions, 1820- 
ha S, The, by William W. Graves, 
voO- 

First Transcontinental Railroad: Cen- 
tral Pacific: Union Pacific, The, by 
John Debo Galloway, 196 

Fishback, Burney, 41 

Fishing, in Ozar ‘s, art. on, listed, 112 

Fishwick, Marshall W., art. by, listed, 


1 

Fitzpatrick, Daniel R., honorary mem- 
ber, 176; Collection, described, verso 
of t. p. each issue 

Flachmann, Chuck, 187 

Flail, 439 

Flannery, Jennis, 51 n. 

Flat Creek, near Cassville, Civil War 
cannon found in, 21 

Flat Creek, Pettis County, bridged, 92 


(Com- 





le 
in 


are? 


“so 








“Fleming Terrell # Virginia and Mis- 
souri,” listed, 112 

Fletcher pg Autobiography of the 

Christian Church, East Pratrie, Mis- 

souri, 319 

Fletcher, John Gould, tribute to, 85; 
“Some Folk-Ballads and the Back: 
fre — . < History,” 113-23, art. 
isted, “A | from the 
Ozarks’ “Hollows and Ridgy Moun- 
tains,” 252-55 

Fletcher, Mrs. John Gould, 113 n., 
252 n 


Fletcher, Thomas C., Emancipation 
Proc. of, art. on, 204-05, original doc. 
rep roduced, 206-07; art on, noted, 
310; elected. a 369-70 

Flint, Abel, , 18 

Flint, Tisothy,- "quoted, 6-7, 10, 13, 
- 15, 16-17, 18, 31, 160-61,’ 167, 290- 

393-94, '395, 396-97, 401; art. on, 


ae 189 
Flintrock Primitive Baptist Church, 


Folk ballads, arts. on, 113-23, 252-55, 
372-74, listed, 218; query on song, 204 

Folk Festival, 2nd Ozark, 85; 17th 
National, 407 

Folklore, Ozark Folksongs, 113-23, 252- 
55; Ozark Folklore Society, 85, 113 

F problem, early, on. on, noted, 89 

Foote, Andrew a 1-32 

Ford, Marshall E bis 

Ford, Robert, 105; ballad on, 120 

= Motor Co. plant, art. on, noted, 


192 

Forest Springs, Mo., art. on, 430-31 

Forman, Samuel, quoted, 284 

Forrest, Earle R., 

Forsyth, Mo., art. on courthouse in, 
noted, 

Forsythe, Edwin J., thesis by, 77 

Fort, Charles, art. ‘on, note ,” 88-89 

Fort Clark, built 1831, 109 

Fort Henry, 222 

Fort Laramie, 215 

Fort Osage, Civil War battle at 58-59; 
trading incident in, we Ooo 

“Fort Union,” art. listed, 

Forty- Eighters, Political , - of 
the German ae ager of 1848, The, 
ed. by A. E. Zucker, 420-21 

Forty- ainecs, book on trails of, 98; 
diary of, piven Society, 301-02 

Foster, John, 27 

Foster, Stephen, 115, 254 

Foucher, Pierre, 284 

“France and Louisiana in the Early 
Eighteenth R436 ” listed, 112 

Francis, David R 436; proc. ‘of, noted, 


mx. | 
nk, Stanley, art. by, noted, 86 
Frankie and Johnny, in Benton murals, 


4 
—— Mo., U. S. land office est., 
2; art. on, listed, 174 

ran Alfred M., 313 

Frederick the Great, 116 

Fredericktown, Mo., 215 

Freistatt, Mo., Trinity Lutheran 
Church, art. on, noted, 

Frémont, John Charles 345, 416; ee 
1 263; proc amations, + 
30, 1861, and July 4, 1865, Rs. 
205, 355; in Bear Flag War, 216; as 
Presidential nominee, 356, 362, 363, 
365-67, 370; military band, 382 
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French, Charles E., thesis by, 77 

French, William Howard, 

“French Creole Women Reluctant 8 
Give up Old Country toms 
listed, 174 

French in Mo., gage Pg B 

French names, art. on, 

From the Hills; An Autobiography ae 
Pediatrician, by John Zahorsk 

ag ol Justice, by Wayne Gard, 98 

y family, art. on, ee 90 

Fulbright. James W., 305; art. on, 
noted, 415 

Fuller, Myron L., on New Madrid earth- 
quake, -93 

Furs, medium of exchange, 8 


G 


Gaddis, Merrill E., 72 
Gage, John C., 43 n 
Gainesville, Mo., festival, 84; Lions 


ub, 
Gamer. Joseph, arts. by, noted, 91, 
— Mo., bank robbery, art. on, 


Galloway, John Debo, The First Trans- 
continental Railroad: Central Pacific: 
Union Pacific, 196 

— Hamilton R., 59 n.; and Eman- 

ipation, 256-58, 361-62, "270, 272-73, 
355, 356, 357; (illus ) 25 57 

Gambling, laws against, 384-85 

Games, Indian, art. on, listed, 174 

Gant, William P., thesis by, 77 

Garber, Mo., art. on, noted, 194 

Gard, Wayne, Frontier Justice, 98 

Gardner, Paul, 176 

Gardoqui, Diego de, 280-81 

Garwood, Darrell, Crossroads 1 Amer- 
ica: The Story of Kansas City, 93; 
quoted 


, 324 . 

“Gay and Toraaee Times in Old Caron- 

delet,” listed, 111 
Gaynor, Mary. See Gordon, Robert, 

(pseud.) 
Geary, Fred, woodcut, January cover 
Gempel, E. P. H., art. ce noted, 81 
General Assem bly 

—First caoritestal, 1813, 

—Act of 1839, *nullived- he Holt 

County, 325 

—1862- 1863, 258, 262-68 

—1863, Nov. 10, 361, 364 

—1865, 204; ratified 13th amendment, 


—1897, gambling law, 384 

—1905, gambling law, 385 

—1919, ratified 19th Amendment 
(U. S.), 378 

—1943-1944, 242, 246 

= approved world federation, 

—1951, rescinded world federation, 


“General Grant on Tour,” listed, 218 

Gentry, Nicholas Hocker, art. on, 
noted, 310 

Gentry County, tombstones, art. on, 
noted, 192 

ares Mo., Masonic lodge cent., 


George V., King of England, 419 
George Washin nga Carver Monument 
Foundation, 
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George Washington Carver Natl. Mon- 
ument, 

Germans, Civil War period, 115-19, and 
Lincoln, 1863, 271, 364, 370; press, 
271, 272; and nomination of Fremont, 
385-66 refugees of 1848, book on, 


Gibbs, Harry C., 78 
Giddings, tece, 16 n. 
Gill gn ee art. =, noted, 90 
Gillis, Mabel 
Gilpin, Willian” -. on, noted, 88 
Gin rickey, invented by Missourian, 
327, 436-37 
“Gingham Dog and Calico Cat,” cited, 


Ginnings, James, 27 

Giraud, Marcel, ‘art. t. by. listed, 112 

Gist, Noel P. '(co-ed.), Missouri: Its 
moagurece, People, and Institutions, 
rev 

Give Me Thy Vineyard, by Guy How- 


Missouri, painting loaned, 
176, noted, 405 

Glover, Samuel T., 264; calls Republi- 
can Conv., St. Louis, 1864, 365 

Gedbey, Allen H., 86 

Goebel, Gert, 233 

Gold, discovered, in Black Hills, 213- 
15, 338-39; in California, 216 

Gold’ rush, trails used to Calif., 114-15; 
art. on diary of, no 190 

Golden Rule Foundation, Mo. Mothers’ 
committee, 410-11 

Golladay, Mrs. J. E., 179 

Gordon, Joseph F., ‘thesis by, 77 

Gordon, Robert (Mary Gaynor), art. 
by, quoted, 106-07 

Gosney, Mr. and lf James, 338 

Gould Strikes and _ "Newspaper 
Opinion, thesis 

“Government 3 Office Guanes in 
Franklin in 1818,” listed, 174 

Government, Politics and ‘Administra- 
tion in Missouri, by Carl A. McCand- 


95 
Governors, thesis on, 77; from Bu- 
chanan County, 106-07; proclama- 
tions 105, 204-07, 256, 270, 276, 307; 
art. on two, noted, 310 
Graebner, Theodore, obit., 201 
Graham, Evarts A., 82 


Graham's Mill bridge, Livingston 
County, 92 
Gres, C. H., colonization scheme of, 


Granby, Mo., centennial, 79 
Grand Army, of the Republic in Mis- 


souri. 
ury, 31-32 

iver College, 185 

Grant, U. S., III, 1 - 

Grant, Ulysses S., 62, 91; book on, 195; 
letter on, listed, a8. "mentioned for 
President, 36 363, a 366, 368, 369; 
art. on, listed 

Graves, John Themes, obit., 99-100 

Graves, William W., The First Protest- 
ant Osage Missions, 1820-1837, 95-96 

Gray, Doris, 305 

Gray, John B., 59 

“Great Missouri Raid, The,” film, 

noted, 302 

“Great Star Shower of 1833 Awed Mis- 

sourians,” listed, 174 


Missouri Historical Review 





en A Western Fair and Riding Cir- 

cuit, 

Green, Elisha, 216 

Green, George Fuller, painting by, 
noted, 184; art. on, noted, 19 

Green, Martin E., 

Green, Missouri Ann, 216 

“Green Bonnet Girls,” art. on, quoted, 
331-32 

Greenville, Mo., early history, 403 

Gregg, Josiah, 114 

Gregory, Tappan, art. by, listed, 111 

Gresham, Hugh C., k by, cited, 341, 
quoted, 342-48 

Gresham, Mrs. Hugh C., 342, 343 

Griesse, 

Griffen, Mrs. Walter, ase 409-10 

Grimm; R. E. (ed.), Cahokia Brought 
to Life: An Artifactual Story of 
America’s Great Monument, 97 

Grinstead, Hugh F., 

Grounds, Char ey, 212 

Grow, Devillo, 230, 231 

Grow, John B., 309 

Guerrillas, Civil War, 48-63, 355; at 
ees 328-29; in Ray County, 335- 


Guhleman, Mrs. Henry, 303 
a and 
Vol. XV, 175 


Gustavus Adolphus, 146 
Guthrie, A. B., Jr., The Way West, 196 


H 
Badiey: wag | S., 177 
Roy . (ed.), Ruzton of the 


16 
George Michael, art. on 
—“y of, —, be 
William L , 304 
E. E., donor, 187 
Hall, George H., 60 
Hall, James, quoted, 12 


Hall, Leonard, 309 
= baa Preble, 59-60, 106, 258, 


2-7. 

Hall, William, 59 

Halleck, Henry wager, 231 

Hamilton, Henry, 

Hamilton, Mo., J. M. Hale & Bro. 318; 
dedication of Penney High School, 
art. on, not 

Hamlin’s’ Wizard Oil, cited, 375 

Hammond, J. a 260 

Hams, country, controversy over, 217 

Hamtramck, - - A or), 398 

Hang-man yay, 342 n. 

Hannegan, Rovers E 37 

Hannibal, Mo., railwa’ 
87; Jennin = uernsey writing 
academy, 01; art. on, listed, 218; 
local penne ‘exhibit, 409-10; Cardiff 
Hill legend 

Hannibal and st Joseph Railroad, 81, 


postoffice, first, 


Hannibal bridge, Kansas City, charter, 
36 n., opens. 1869, 42, marked, 81 

Hannibal Presbytery, book on, 199 

Hannon, Esom, 4 

i Kan., Pony Express station, 


Happer, Mrs. A. 389 
Hardesty, 2 >4 G., obit., 320-21 
Hardin, John H., 183 





vir- 


DY, 


41, 


18; 
ol, 


17 


st, 


18: 
lift 


81, 


er, 
81 


on, 








Hargis, Mrs. Amanda D., 244 

Harmar, Josiah, 

Harmony Mission, 1821, book on, 95; 
art. on, no i91 

Harney, William S., 125 

Bernese Stephen, 184 

Harper, illiam, 2 

Harper Bros., By “rwain publishers, 


325-26 
Harris, James Griffith, thesis by, 78 
Harris, John A., 189 
Harris’ owes, “sr 44 
Harrison, i 
Harrison, William Henry, 275 
Harrison family, art. on, listed, 
Sagemeceee, rs. Barbara idee), 


Harshberger, Jacob, 184-85; erratum 
Stephen Harshberger, 70-71 

Harshberger, Mary (Poll a See Bing- 
ham, Mrs. Mary Hars i 

Harshberger, Stephen (sic). See Harsh- 
berger, sore 

Harte, Bret, 226 

———s Richard B., Confederate Mu- 


Haskell, Henry C., Jr., art. by, noted, 


Hatcher, Mary. See Lazear, Mrs. 
Mary (Hatcher) 

Haukenberry, Mrs. H. H., 

Havemann, E., art. by, listed, 339 

Hay, John, 367 

Hayden, Scott, 318 

— Run area, lead mining, art. on, 


86 
“pfealds’ Take the Long Way to Mis- 
souri,” listed, 1 
Health ‘conditions, 1831, 442 
Hearst, Mrs. Phoebe Apperson, 210 
Hearst, William Randolph, 210 
Heckman, William PSteamboating: 
al -Five Years on Missourt’s Rivers, 


Hedstrom, A., family, 147 

Helster, E. F,, 2 

Hemlandet, det Gamla och det Nya, 
not , 148 

Hemp raising, 209-10 

Henderson, rthur, 86 

Henderson, John B., 264, 265 n., 272- 
73; e lected senator, 361, 362 

Henderson, Maude K., Through the 
Years. camel P. E. O., 1886- 
1950, 417-1 

Hendrix, + Russell, book on, 318 

Henley, Wayne, art. by, noted, 88 

Hennings, homas C., 245; art. on, 
note 

“Henri Joutel and Jean Cavelier De La 
Salle Reach Point near Present Site 
of Ste. Genevieve,” listed, 

Henry, Jesse P., quoted, 327 

Henry, John, 222 

Henry Wise Wood of asverte, by Wil- 
tien Kirby Rolph, 418-1 

Herculaneum, Mo., . en 200; prices, 
1819, 291 

Here Rolled the Covered Wagons, by 
Albert and Jane Salisbury, 197-98 

a Mr. and Mrs. Johann Hein- 

ic , 

Hermann, Mo., confed. state official cap- 
tured at, 125 

Herzl, Theodor, art. by, listed, 339 

Hesse, Albert A., 84 
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Fiqepettinn, vem, B., Lincoln and the 


rr Govern , 96 

Hibbard: Frederick H., 83 

Hibbits, Agnes. See Brown, Mrs. Agnes 
(Hibbits 

Hickey, Philip J., honored, 4 

Hickman, Tho: mas oa istory ran Hanni- 
bal gy BH 

Hickok, Jam tler (Wild Bill), art. 
on, no 191 

Hickory County Fair, 1950 

Hickory County Historical Watety, 73- 


74, 
Hicks, Frederick, 214 
Hicks, John Edward, arts. by, noted, 
86, 88, 189 quoted, 109-10; Adven- 
tures of a me Printer, 317 
Hig insville, Mo. 888, 324 
~3—% "1 Sam, arts. on, noted, 86; 


book on, 198 
Hill, Leslie Gamblin, “A Moral Crusade: 
The Influence of Protestantism on 
Frontier Society in Missouri,” 16-34; 
es 


416 
Historieal ’Assoc. of Greater St. Louis, 


Historle ~! Notes and Cosenemte, 64-100, 
170-203 294-323, 404-2 

Historical societies, seeivities of, 72-75, 
182-84, 303-04 

Historical Society of Missouri. See 
State Historical Society of Missouri 

Historical Study of the Kansas City 
Star since the Death of dong ® Rock- 
hill Nelson, 1915-1949, thesis 

nee and Development of Rosatt- 
.Kain High School, Saint Lowts, Mis- 
souri, thesis, 

History of Guardian Angel Day Nur- 

ery SoG. Louis, Missouri, 1911-1948, 

History of Hannibal Presbytery, by 
Thomas S. Hickman, 199 

History of Municipal Home Rule in 
Saint Louis, thesis, 76 

Histo of Newton Count , Arkansas, 

alter F. rage 

“History of Public peprice in Mis- 
souri — to 1920,” listed, 

Histo of Saint pi (Rook) 
High School, 1884-1948, thesis, 

History of Saint Joseph's Home for 
Boys in Saint Louis, Missouri, from 
1835 to 1949, thesis, 76 

History of St. Louis, 1837-1847, thesis, 


History of St. Louts, 1848-1853, thesis, 
History of St. Louis, 1854-1860, thesis 


Hist of Saint Mary’s Home for Girls 
es aint Louis, Missouri, 1843-1948, 


is, 76 

History of the Annie Malone Children’s 
ome, Saint Louis, Missouri, 1888- 
1948, thesis , 76 

History , i... the or of God (Holit- 
ness), 

a be a. ihe Earlier yoore. of Drug 
and A Tg ay in the Mississippi 

Valley. The, by A. C. Meyer, 93 
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History “he the ip Baptist Church, 
Slater, ey » by Virgil V. Ed- 
monds, 

History rr oy Lutheran Children’s 
Friend Society of Missouri, 1903- 
1947, thesis, 75 

History of the Missouri Lumber and 
ee Company, 1880-1909, thesis, 


History of the Missouri State Medical 
Assoc., by Robert E. Schlueter, 198 
Hite, Garence, of James “gang,” 105 
Hite, Wood, of oe “gang,” 105 

Hobbs, John W., 

Hobbs, Mrs. John W., 73, 303 

Hobson’s Select School for Boys. 
Wentworth Military Academy 

Hodgdon, Frank Trowbridge, cbit., 201 

Hog slaughtering, = Boone County, 
picture of, noted, 

Hogan, John a Tinie on, 76 

Hoge, William M., art. on, noted, 415 

Ho den, Howard M., 36-37 n. 

Holland, Dorothy *Garesché, An An- 
notated Checklist of Magazines Pub- 
lished in St. ee Saree 1900, 420 

Hollenbeck, Arch T., , 187 

Hollenberg, G. H., 308 

Holmes, Fred L., Side Roads, 97 

Holmlund, Mrs. Mamie, 142 n. 

Holt, Ivan Lee, Eugene Russell Hend- 
riz: Servant of the Kingdom, 318 
Holt County Court, nullifies act of 

legislature, 325; anniv., 325 

Holtman, Flora J., thesis by, 77 

Holy me Church, Kenilworth, 

Holy Roman mapte 1/7" a of, 116 

Home Guards, Civil War, 4 

Home rule, St. Louis adopted, 
307; art. on, ‘listed, 339 

“Home Town’ Bands Popular Through- 
out Missouri History,” 380-82, 
(illus.) 

Honce, Charles, art. by, quoted, 325-26 

“Honey Bees Meant Ill Omen to 
Indians, Profit to Pioneers,” 378-80, 
(illus.) 

Honey War, 380 

Honig, Louis O., art. by, listed, 112, 
noted, 414; Westport: Gateway to 
the Early West, = 

Hood, Harry H., 389 

Hooker, John, family, 419 

Hope, Mrs. Catherine, 304 

Horan, James D., Desperate Men, 421-22 

Horn, William, 28-29 

Horse racing, art. on, 371, 383-85, 
(illus.) 

Horse thieves, art. on, 341-48 

“Horseless Carriages Began As Sport, 
ea Bring Good Roads,” listed, 
7 


Horses and Heroes, by Frazier and 
Robert Hunt, 99 

“Hot Weather Bothered Early Mis- 
sourians, Too,” listed, 71 

Houck, Louis, ‘quoted, 287, 400, 401, 
402, 403 

House of Beadle and Adams and Its 
Dime and Nickel Novels, The, by 
Albert Johannsen, 196 

“How English Preaching Began in St. 
Louis,” listed, 111 

Howard, Thomas A., 436 

Howard, Benjamin, proc. of 1812, 276 


See 


Missouri Historical Review 





a aa Guy, Give Me Thy Vineyard, 


Howard County, Salt Creek Christian 
Church, 27; created, 276, 

Howe, Julia Ward d, 377 

Hoyns, Henry, Goes , 326 

Hoyt, William Jr. (ed.), lay 
ountian’s Letters of 1834,” Ae 33 

em | Finn home, painting of, 
noted, 

Hudgens, Mrs. Clarence, 74 

Hudson Bay Company, trappers, 1832, 


214 

Hulston, John K., 180 

Hume, John F., and Republican Conv., 
1864, 369 

Humphreys College, art. on, noted, 312 

Hungerford, Edward, Wells Fargo: 
A vancing the Frontier, 97-98 

Hunt, Frazier and Robert, Horses and 
Heroes, 99 

Hunter, Louis C., Steamboats on the 
Western Rivers, 97 

Hunter, Stephen B., trustee, 175 

Hurd, Carlos F., obit., 100 

Hurley, Moses, 4 

Huselton, Howard, 433-34 

Hutchinson, Paul, 23-24 


Hutchinson, Sarah Elizabeth. See 
Bingham, Mrs. Sara _ Elizabeth 
(Hutchinson) 


Hutchison, John, obit., 424 

yee, Arthur M., thesis on, 77 
Hyde, Laurance M., 177, 306 

Hyde, William, art. by, listed, 111 


I 

“I Killed Jesse James,” film, cited, 302 

Iden, Josie, art. by, estan, 104 

Ihm, Joseph, obit., 

Illinois, th District Regt., in 1861, 
195; and A.H.T.A., 347 

Minois State Historical Society, 111, 

Immigration, 1796-1821, 1-15, 158-69, 
275- 4 ae Uw ) October cover; 
Boar 138; 

Impellittert, Nincent yt 

“Impractical Plank Roads S ost Money 
in the 1850's,” 220, 221, 227-29, 
(illus.) 

Independence, Mo., Christian Church, 
27, 28; Civil War battle at, 58; art. 
on Aubry’s ride to, listed, 72; caravan 
to Santa Fe, 1832, 214, 215; "Randalls 
in, art. on, noted, 416; art. on, 
listed, 443 

Independence Examiner, sold, 308 

Indian Crow, 214 

— Grove, Mo., dial telephone in, 


Indiana, for Lincoln, Feb., 1864, 363 
— Territory, 7, 275; art. on, listed, 


Indians, in Mo., 1796-1821, 163-69; 
1820-1837, book on, 95-96; taught to 
scal 21 Nations, 28 
in New Madrid, 1820, 291-92 

“Indians ‘Cold War’ against Early 
Missouri Settlers Was a sing 
Battle All the Way,” ° aeees 72 


Inge, — (Warrensburg), 268 
Ingersol, Robert 
International Mark Twain Society, 


309 
Iowa, and the A.H.T.A., 347 








of, 


jee 
th 


er; 








Iowa Wesleyan College, 332 
“Irish Wilderness,” art. on, noted, 194 
= County Register, given to Society, 


Ironclads, Civil War, 231-32 

Irving, Washington, Astoria, 198 

Isaacs, Norman, 69-70 

Island City Christian Church, 90th 
anniv., 7 

Island No. 10, attack ~ ~ 230-32 

Ismert, Cornelius M., 

TIsolationism in Biasure 1933-1935, 


esis, 77 
Isolationism in Missouri Via the Press, 
1929-1932, thesis, 77 
Ives, Burl, quoted, 204 


J 


“Jack Mormons,” 352 n. 

Jackson, Amanda, 51 n. 

Jackson, Andrew, 352 

Jackson, Claiborne F., “secessionist” 
govt. under, thesis on, 77, art. on, 
noted, 91, art. on, 124-31 

Jackson, David, 193 

Jackson, Missouri, 51 n. 

Jackson, , 183 

Jackson, O. V., ” 304 

Jackson, Thomas J. (Stonewall), 414 

Jackson, Mo., U.S. land office in, 12; 

grand jury, 1823, 32 

Jelnnen County, first white child, art. 
oot, posed, 311; Mormons in, 349, 

Jackson County Historical Society, 74, 


Jackson Examiner, 308 
“Jacobins,” 263, 272, see also Radicals 
et Elijah L., art. by, quoted, 


James, Frank, reward for, 105; ae 
Bill Stewart, 107; religion of, 
art. on, 437-38, noted, 74; at uae 
of Danville, 328 

James, Jesse, reward for, 105; crack 
shot, 107; religion of, 120-21; arts. 
on, 430, 437-38, noted, 174; films, 
302; anecdote on, 302-03; in Benton 
murals, 433 

James, Jesse, Jr., obit., 424 

James “ ang,” Gov. Crittenden’s proc. 
on, 105; book on, 421-22 

Janis, Harriet (co-auth.), They All 
Played Ragtime, 318-19 

Jannopoulo, Helen P., And Across Big 


eas, 95 

“Jean Laffite and Joseph Robidoux,” 
listed, 218 

Jefferson, Thomas, 150, 281, 420; 
poe 6; first vol. of papers pub., 

Jefferson Barracks, pisterions park, 
dedicated, 182, 184; (illus.) 18 

Jefferson Barracks National | 
described, 300 

Jefferson - City, Mo., morals in, 1838, 
18-19; uring Civil hi Ps 134, 
137; Resources Museum, 

Jefferson oz Missouri State Times, 
261, 268, 2 

Jefferson Ciuy National Cemetery, de- 
ser’ 

Jefferson County, arts. on, noted, 92, 
189, 310, 4 

Jefferson National Expansion Me- 

morial, est. and admin., 298-300 
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Jenkins, Earl, 183 

“Jericos,” 384 

Jewett, W. O. L., officer, 174 

Johannsen, Albert, The House of 
Beadle and Adams ane Its Dime 
and Nickel Novels, 

John Joseph Hogan, the, * ais Bishop 
of Kansas ory thesis, 7 

Johns, Philip, 3 3 

Johnson, - (Bucklin, 1968) 140 

Johnson, -- (senator), 

Johnson, Albert S., tog” 

Johnson, Carl R., 244 

Johnson, Charles W., obit., 321 

Johnson, Eliza S. See Wornall, Mrs. 
Eliza S. (Johnson) 

Johnson, Horace = 54 

Johnson, John A., 139 

Johnson, — "Cable Breckenridge, 
book on 

ee ace jolla Salmon, art. by, noted, 


Johnson, Martha Scott, art. on, noted, 


Johnson, Waldo P., uate, Pi 

Johnson, William Dever, o 

Johnston, Mrs. Carrie pol.” obit, 201 

Johnston, pe Richey, art. by, 
noted, 311 

Johnston, Jimmy, 329 

Jones, Dorsey D., 113 

Jones, Elmer, 98° 

Jones, Ivan Jean, 73 

Jones, Mrs. Lawrence, 182 

Jones, Richard, 313 

Jones, Robert W., art. by, quoted, 


07 

Jones, Ruth, 73 

Joplin, Scott, 318-19 

Joplin, Mrs. — donor, 319 

Jordan, Barbara 

Joslyn, David E., obit., 321 

“Journal of Robert C. Buchanan during 
the Seminole War: the Battle of Lake 
Okeechobee,” listed, 339 

Journalism, American, book on, 197; 
Univ. of Mo. and China, thesis on, 77 

Joutel, Henri, art. on, listed, 72 

Jul Otta service, 146 

Junior Chamber of Commerce move- 
ment, 308 


K 
> Mo., Sever Memorial library, 


Kansas, newspaper reports on, 1855-57, 
art. on, listed, 112; Swedish immigra- 
tion to, 138-44, 147; Anti-Horse Thief 
Assoc. in, 347-48; delegation of Radi- 
cals, 1863, 358; “Red Ss,” 437 

= Bankers Assoc., oins A. H. 


Kansas City, Mo., 1866-1916, art. on, 
35-46; arts. on, noted, 87, 88, 188, 
189, 311 
—Athenaeum club, 35, 43, 44, 45 
—Baptist Church, 36 
—books on, 93, 317 
—brass band, 382 
—Bullene’s store, 39 
—C. J. Patterson Company. 84-85 
—Catholic Church, 1 
—Centennial an he ®, 81, 89, 176; 

edition of Star on, 87- 88 
—Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, 184 
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—Civil War Rarwestn 37 

—Coates House, 36, 44 

—Council of Catholic Men, 85 
—Dental colleges, art. on, noted, 87 
“ey Bird, Thayer’s store, 39, 41, 


—Farmers’ Hotel, 39 n. 
—First National Bank, 37 
—Fort Row, 37, 40 
—frog shower, art. gm. noted, 89 
—Gates em wy 

—Girl’s Hotel, 

—Grand phy Temple, 41 
—Hannibal ay 36 n., 42 
—horse racin 

—Humboldt ‘hool, 45 
—Live stock and drovers’ 


37 n. 
—Lon; Building, =. 
—McGee’s Addition 
—NMain Street, 1867, eiutus.) 38 
—map of, 85 
—Meyer memorials in, 415 
—NMilwaukee Railroad bridge, 307 
—*Missouri Valley” art exhibit, 89 
—Morse School, 44-45 
—National Bank, 42 n. 
—O. K. Creek, 45 


assoc., 


—Oglebay House. See Oglebay 
House, Kansas City 

—pictures of, noted, 88 

—Pioneer Mother (statue), art. on, 


noted, 190 
—railroads to, art. on, noted, 87 
—Rialto ne’, 4 
—Saint Francis Regis Church, 184 
—St. Francis Xavier Church, 442 
—Shannon’s dry goods er — 
—Sheridan Seuss, 1866, 3 
—Snyder Library, art. on, ited, 111 
—street car problem, 1900, 429-30 
—theatre, art. on early, listed, 111 
—University of Kansas City. See 
University of Kansas City 
—water works company, first, 37 n. 
—Wornall House. See Wornall 
House, Kansas Cit; 
Kansas City Art Institute, 186; art. on, 
Golpegeen, 


noted, 88 
Lake 
ailroad, 


Kansas_ City, 
Superior 

Kansas City School of Dentistry, pub- 
lication of, noted, 412 

Kansas City Star, 1915-1949, thesis on, 
Hs ' — on Kansas City centennial, 

Kansas Pacific Railroad, 88 

Kansas State Historical Society, 211 

Kasson, Archy, letter by, quoted, 440-42 

Kearney, Charles E., art. on, noted, 87 

Kee, Janice, art. by, listed, 111 

Keeley, Mary Paxton, arts. by, noted, 

ted, 331-32 


and 


P. 
Kenilworth, Ill, Holy Comforter 
Church, 326 
Kenney, Thomas T., 178 


Kenrick, Peter Richard, thesis on, 76 
Kent, R. (or Bela?), 214, 215 
Kerr, William Dabney, 324 

ey, Mrs. Mary, 136 


Keytesville, Mo., 214 

Kiener, Arthur, 82 

Kiener, Mr. and Mrs. August, 82 
Kiener, Harry J., 82 





Lanham, Mrs. B 
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a ~- (judge, Liberty), 

amy. —o report, noted, 412 
Kimball, Charles 

Kimmswick, Mo., Capt. Waters home, 


414 
Kincaid, Mr. and Mrs. Donald, 215 
Kincaid, John, 215 
Kind, Ezra, 214, 215 
King, Austin A., 106 
King, Mrs. Frances, 309 
King, William, 214 
“Kingdom of Callaway,” dinner meet- 


ing, 309 

Kipp, James, 109-10 

Kipp, Mrs somes (Earth Woman), 110 

Kipp, Joseph, 1 

Kipp, Mrs. he (Culbertson), 7 

Kipp, Mrs. Mary (Bloodgood), 1 
Kipp, Samuel, 110 

Kirby, Guy Donnell, obit., 202 

Kirk and, Joseph, 319 

Kirkpatrick, Arthur Roy, thesis by, 77; 
“Missouri’s e - aes Government, 
1861-1865,” 124- 

Kirksville, Mo., stofiice in 1865, 224 

Kirksville Dail spress, microfilm file, 
given to Society, 70, 175 

Klein, Francis A., art. by, noted, 91 

Klingner, Clarence E., t esis by, 77 

Knott, J. Proctor, 125-26 

Knott, Sarah Gertrude, 407 

Know-Nothing party, 263 

Knox County, covered bridge in, 92; 
outlaws in, 3 

Kossow, Mrs. Elizabeth, 83 

Krohn, Ernst C., 412 

Ku Klux Klan, 347 

Kuemmel, Cornelia A., 
loaned, 176, noted, 405 

Kurz, Frederich, 110 


quoted, 


painting by, 


L 


Labor news, World War II, thesis on, 

Lackey, Walter F., History of Newton 
County, Arkansas, 423 

Lackland, H. E., 63 

Ladd, Sanford B., 43 

Lafayette County, Cumberland Presby- 
tery, 28-29; skirmishes, 1864, 50-52; 
Price’s raid in, 53; court, restores site 
of Battle of Lexington and Anderson 
Home, 406 

Lafayette Day, designated, 307 

_ Jean, art. on, noted, 193, listed, 


Lafflin, - (St. Louis), 193 
tae, John Andrechyne, 193 
LaForge, Peter Anthony, 285 
Lake, Hilda, 252 n 
Lake Ok keschobes, 
listed, 339 

Lampe, "Anthony, B., art. by, listed, 339 
Lampton, - (Mt. Prairie Church), 26 
—— (Ohio) Eagle-Gazette, noted, 


Battle of, art. on, 


Land grants, Spanish, 5-6, 11 

Land Office, U. S. See U. S. Land Office 

Landis, Mrs. Israel, 432 

Landlord-tenant, relationships, 
on, 77 

Lands, described, 2-3, 8-9 
8; how acquired, 11 

M., 79 


thesis 
; price, 1810, 
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Lanius, Jacob, quoted, 17-18, 19, 20, 23, 
24, 28, 5 og $2, 34 

L’anse a la Graisse. See New Madrid 

Larkin, Lew, -_. by, noted, 189, 191, 


Larson, Jess, 1 

Larson, Mrs. Olof, 142 

LaSalle, Jean Cavelier, art. on, 72 
Lath TO, Mo., mule market, 428 
Lau ei-San, thesis by, 77 

La Vallée, Juan, quoted, 287 
Lawrence, - (reverend), 20 
Lawrence, David Herbert, 252 n. 
Lawrence, Henry F., obit., 202 
Lawrence, Yewell, obit., 321 
Lawrence, Kan., raided by Quantrill, 


356 
Lawrence County, created, 275, 278 
Lawson, Martin E., 82 

Lazear, Alice 

Lazear, Bazei F., Civil War letters of, 


Lazear, Bazel Wells, 63 
Lazear, Harmon, 63 
Lame, Mrs. Margaret Ann (Phillips), 


Lazear, Marshal, 63 

Lazear, Mrs. Mary (Hatcher), 63 

Lazear, Narcisses, 63 

Lazear, Nathaniel, 63 

Lead, superiority, 2-3, 10; Se of 
exchange, 8; price of, 1810 

Lead mining, arts. on, * amet 86, 310, 


Leadwood mines, 200 
League of Women Voters, 238-41, 247 
“Lecturers Expected Rudeness in Mis- 
souri—and Sometimes Found It,” 
221, 225-27, (illus.) 
Le Doux Louis Henry, thesis by, 76 
Lee, Bill R . “Missouri’s Fig it over 
a cathention in 1863,” 256-74 

Lee, Robert 62 n. 

“Legal Aspects "of Slavery in Missouri,’ 
listed, 

Loa , am E.. 305 

Leonard, Abiel, 72. 80; account at 
Selby’s Tavern, 1844, 103 

Leonard, Reeves, 72 

LeSueur, Cha ren Alexander, sketches 

New Madrid, 293, Tywappity 
| 399 

Lewis, Dave, art. by, quoted, 110-11 

Lewis, Donal, 186-87 

Lewis, Donald F., 111 

Lewis, Edgar L.., obit., 100 

Lewis, Lloyd, Captain Sam Grant, 195 

Lewis, Meriwether, 9, 168; camp site, 
110-11, 186 

Lewis, Robert Q., quoted, 204 

Lewis, Mrs. William, 45 

Lewis and Clark expedition, 157; camp 
site marked, 110-11, 186; journals, 
book based on, 197 

Lewis County, recruits, Civil War, 80; 
outlaws and assoc. for protection 
against in, 342 n. 

Lexington, Mo., 124, 127; Pioneer 
Mother (statue), 83; Chamber of 
Commerce, 406; Anderson House, see 
Anderson House, Lexington, Mo. 

Lexington, Battle of, 127, 406 

Liberty, Mo.. religion in, 1835, 17-20; 
1834, 349-53 

Libraries, arts. on, listed, 72, 111 
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Lidell, Dick, of James “gang,” 105 

Liebig, Emma Theresa, thesis by, 76 

Life and Times of Charles *baniel 
Drake, thesis, 78 

Y gitt, - (Methodist, 1835), 23 

rd, Gerald F. pamphlet by, 

Lillard, Mrs. Rhoda (Patterson), 85 

Lillard, Thomas, 85 

Limbaugh, Rush H., officer, 174 

Lincoln, Abraham, 118, 253, 414; Eman- 
cipation Proc., men tioned, 205; 
= tion issue in Mo., 259, 263, 
265, 271, 273-74; and the Mo. 
POhicale art. on, 354-70 

Lincoln, Lawrence yi 

Lincoln, Robert rod. Seollection, 96 

Lincoln’ and the War Governors, by 
William B. Hesseltine 

Linca County, Kan., Indian massacres 


n. 

Lindquist, Emory, eae Swedes of Linn 
County, Missouri,” 9 

Liners. Kan., Swotes in, 140, 141, 


Lae » covered. pate in, 92; 
art. on Swedes in 
Lies, Mo., Gbeseee raid in, 


Liter very Apprenticeship of Mark Twain 
with Selections from His Apprentice 
Wveaaae, The, by Edgar arquess 
Branch, 419 

Little, Burtis McGie, obit., 202 

Little Blue, Battle of. See Westport, 


Battle of 
“Little Boy Blue,” m, cited, 69 
i Dixie,” in Mo., art. on, listed, 


339 
“Little Egypt,” in IIL, art. on, listed, 


Little Prairie, Mo., 279, 286, 389-90; 
early history of, 4-96 

Little Rock, Ark., bon. Jackson in, 125, 
130, 131; Gov. "Reyn olds in, 132, 134 

Livingston County, Civil War riod, 
- on, noted, 6; covered bridge in, 


Loan, Benjamin, and the Radicals, 355 

Loan companies, small, lobby, 248-49 

i 3 acer’ established, 15; art. on, 

Locker giant industry, thesis on, 77 

Locust Creek, Linn County, i poe 92 

Loeb, Isidor, 251; officer, 1 

Log cabin, (illus. January cover 

Logan, David, 403 

Lomax, John A., 114, 252 

Long, a H., art. on, noted, 89; 
quoted, 167-68 

Lorant, Stefan, art. by, Usted, 443 

Lorimier, Don Louis, 72-7: 

— x aad 18th pn. aR art. on, 
sted. 

Louisiana, District of, 1-2, 6-7 

Louisiana Press Jou 310 

Louisiana Purchase, 1; effect on Terr., 
6-7, 13; comment on, 1 1 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 313 

Louisiana Tegeieey, 2, 6-7, 276; settle- 
ments in, 279-92 

Louisiana, Upper, 1-2, 5-7, 159, 284 

Love, James E., autobiography of, 
listed, 111 

“Lover’s Lane, St. ge." poem, cited, 
69; art. on, noted, 91 

Love's Academy, 216 
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Lowe, James L., thesis by, 77 
Lowell, Amy, 252 n. 
Lucas, Carter, book illus. by, 197 
Lucas, Charles, Collection, thesis on, 76 
Luccock, Halford E., 23-24 
Luther, Martin, 143, 146 
Lutheran Children’s Friend Society of 
Missouri, thesis on, 75 
Lutheran Church 
—Alma, 80 
—Bucklin, art. on, 141, 
(illus.) 
—Freistatt, 89 
—Missouri Synod, art. on, listed, 442 
Lyceums, 226-27 
Lykins, Johnston, art. on, noted, 190 
Lykins, Martha. See Bingham, Mrs. 
Martha Lykins 
Lynn, J. E., 81 
Lyon, Ada, arts. by, noted, 90, 416-17 
Lyon, Nathaniel, 124; at Battle of 
Wilson’s Creek, 117, 127; death, 117 


143-47, 


M 


McAdams, D. D., 185 

McBeth, Catherine, art. on, noted, 311 

McCandless, Carl A., Government, Poli- 
— and Administration in Missouri, 


McCarty, Allen, 35 n. 

McCarty, C. E., 35 n. 

McCarty, Mary L., “Recollections of 
Kansas City, 1866-1916,” 35-46 

McCarty, Richard Justin, [Sr.], 35 n. 

McCarty, Richard Justin, Jr., 35 n. 

McClintock, John S., 214 

McClure, Mr. and Mrs. Robert, 180 

McClurg, J. W., 137 

McConn, Charles A., donor, 188 

McConn, Laura March (Mrs. Chas. A.), 
303; Collection given to Society, 188 

McCord, David, 388, 389 

McCord, Mrs. May ' pmmety, 82 

McCoy, John C., 317 

McCubbin award, 1950, 309 

McCulloch, a 124, 127; art. on 
report of, noted, 194 

McDermott, John Francis, 
listed, 111, 339, 442 

McDowell, Henry, home, 184 

McFerran, James, 49, 50, 53, 54, 56, 59, 


0 
McGee, E. M., 39 n 
McGee, W. ‘a book by, cited, 392 
McGee family, art. on, noted, 90 
McGillivray, Duncan, 157 
McGoogan, Bill, Jr., art. by, noted, 91 
McKay, James, 150-51, 153, 156, 157 
McKean, Lyman 8., thesis by, 77 
McKee, David, art. on, 341-46, (illus.); 
Memorial Monument, 341, (illus.) 343 
McKee, Howard, 74 
McKinley, Mr. and Mrs. William, 382 
McKinsey, James W., thesis by, 77 
Mackley, John, diary, art. listed, 111 
McLane, William H., art. on, noted, 311 
McLarty, Vivian Kirkpatrick (ed.), 
“The Civil War Letters of Colonel 
Bazel F. Lazear,” 47-63 
thesis by, 77 


arts. by, 


MeMillen, Wade R., 

McNeil, John, 54 

Macon County, Swedes in, 1870, 138; 
in 1940, 148 n. 

McReynolds, Allen, 242, 245; officer, 174 

McWilliams, Edmond, obit., 425 
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Matipon ¢ County (Ill.) Historical Soc. 

Magnet _ ey 

eares. Susan Shelby, hie on diary 
of, 

Mahan, George A.., officer, 174 

Maier, Walter A. art. on, listed, 111 

Majors, ee, art. on home of, 
not 

Mallinckrodt, Anita, art. by, noted, 92 

Mamelles, 14 

Man of Independence, The, by Jonathan 
Daniels, 316 

Manahan, John E., 85 

Mandan dictionary, 110 

Mann, Clair V., 74, 84, 304; 
bership, 405 

Mann, Mrs. Clair V., 84 

Maple Leaf Rag, noted, 318 

March, David DeArmond, thesis by, 78 

Marcus, Tom, 438 

Mariadahl community, Kan., Swedes in, 


1822, 


“Mark Twain and Anthony Trollope, 
Equestrians,” listed, 339 

Mark Twain as a Literary Artist, oy 
Gladys Carmen, 195 

“Mark Twain Born in Missouri 115 
Years Ago This Week,” listed, 174 

— Twain Foundation, Perry, Mo., 


“Mark Twain in Paris,” listed, 339 


life mem- 


139 
Marion County, postmaster in, 


“Mark Twain Is Entertained by Edward 


7th,” listed, 442 

Mark Twain luncheon, 309 

“Mark Twain, Man of the People, 
Amidst Pomp and Circumstance at 
Oxford University,” listed, 339 

Mark Twain Museum, planned, 413 

ao Twain Research Foundation, 187, 


Mark Twain Society, International, 309 

“Mark Twain’s nsin cture on 
Roughing It,” listed, 218 

“ Twain’s Mudhen Victory,” listed, 


33) 
“Mark Twain’s Revision in Writin 
‘The Innocents Abroad,’”’ listed, 44 
Marmaduke, John §S., 54 n., 58 n 
— George C., ‘letter by, quoted, 


Marshall, Arthur, 318 

Marshall, Frederick, 216 

Marshall, James Wilson, 216 

Marshall, Mo., skirmishes, 1864, 49-52 

Marshall, Texas, confed. capital of Mo., 
91, 130, 131, 132, 134-36, (illus.); 
confed. gov’s mansion of Mo., 191, 
(illus.) 135 

Martin, Luther W., 74, 304 

“Martin Samuel Sommer, I,” listed, 218 

Marvin, L. C.. 258 

Maryland Historicai Society, 
Papers in, 349 n 

Mason, Samuel, 285- 86 

Masonic College, replica built, 406 

Masons, of Caledonia, 79; of Gentry- 
ville, 79; Compass Lodge, No. 120, 
A. F. & A. M., Parkville, centennial, 
305; Grundy County, aeet on, 317; 
aw Lodge No. 111, A. F. & A. M.. 


Massey, B. F., 125 
Massie, Gerald, pictures by, noted, 84 


Dallam 








11 
of, 


92 


an 








Masterson, Bat, 438 
Mastodons, art. on bones of, noted, 416 
Mathews, Luman Fu 
oe Prairie settlement, 402 

y, Mrs. Lawrence E., 304 
= AR, Charles . 242, 245, 251 
Mayer, Herbert T heodore, thesis by, 76 
Mayes, Jewell, 335 
Meador, - E., 180, 246; life member- 


4 
Means, Lewis B., 72 
Medaris, Tom Ww. 78, 411 
Medical Repository, The, quoted, 
150-53, 157 
ocne shows, art. on, 374-76 
eeks murder, 96, 305 
Mellen, William P., agent of Salmon P. 
Chase, 357-58 
Meramec River, salines, 2 
Merrill, Mr. and Mrs. L. E., 185 
Merritt, Elman, 73 
Messages and Proclamations of the 
Governors of the State of Missouri 
Vol. XV, ed. by Sarah Guitar and 
Floyd 1S Shoemaker, 175, 177; Vol. 


XVI, 
Methodist any “class,” 32; disci- 
ee, 1808, 22-24; Judicial Council, 


Mexico, Mo., arts. on, hist. of region, 
noted, 90, on exhibit, soted. 312, on 
D. A. a chapter, listed, 

Meyer, A. The Histor of the Earlier 

ears of Fira and Allied Trades in 
the Mississippi Valley, 93 

Meyer, A st R., art. on, noted, 415 

Meyer, Christian F. G., 9: 

Michel, Stella, 83, 309” 

“Mid-America Annual,” exhibit, 186 

Mid-America Artists Assoc., 186 
Mid-American, The, first issue, 75 

Middlebush, Frederick A., 305 

Midway, Mo., art. on, noted, 193 

“Mike Fink, "King of the Keelboatmen, 
A Folklore Hero,” 220, 221-23, (illus.) 

Military jonders. poe on, no ted, 89 

Militia, Civil Wi 
—Ist Cav. M. 3S. M., as 
—4th M. S. M., 56, 

. 8. M., 


—7th Mo. Cav. Volunteers, 345 
—7th M. S. ~ — 


—12th M.S. M 
—14th Cav. Mo. , 59 
—18th ao Volunteers, ~ 
—23rd Mo. Volunteer Inf., 
Militia, early, 232-34; Fodral ‘aw of 
1792, 232; art. on, noted, 311 
Mill, Old Bay, painting of, noted, 410 
= Creek Are Andrew County, art. 


listed, 

Miller, Alfred . » Pactures by, noted, 
73, 316; odie Ifred Duer Miller 

Miller, Amy Johnson, The Pioneer 
Doctor in the Ozarks White River 
Country, 94 

Miller, Barney, 304 

Miller, Ben, 106 

Miller, Clarence, art. by, listed, 111 

Miller, James C., 179, 305 

Miller, Jo Zach, II, obit., 425 

Miller, Robert H., 259-60, 336 

Milligan, Jacob L., obit., 425 

Million, Elmer M., 413; art. by, listed, 


443 
Millport bridge, Knox County, 92 
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Mills, 1831, 441-42 
Milwaukee Railroad bridge, Kansas 
ee! Mo., 307 
La Motte mines, 200 
Mines 7 mining. Depktet ~ 199-200 


Minor, M Virgin 

Miré, ‘netahen, 2 ist; "283.8 

“Miss Rube’ y Remembers,” tisted, 442 
Mierens, Osage, 1820-1837, book on, 


95-9 
eo Panorama,” art exhibit, 
ississippi River, trade on, 1863, 357 
a Valle ey Historical Assoc. -» 82 
a ublic eye, 1903, 429 
issouri Arc aeolog cal Society, 186 
issouri Day, program, 73; celeb 
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“Missouri Engineer Regiment aawed 

Steamboat Channel through 
Madrid Swamp,” 220, 221, 23082, 

(illus.) 

Missouri Farm Bureau Paceration, 241 

Missouri Federation of Labor, 241 

Missouri Harmony, The, noted, 412 

Missouri Historical Data in Magazines, 
111-12, 218, 339, 442-43 

Missouri Hist orical Review, given to 
hospitals, 

Missouri Historical Soc., St. Louis, 84, 
187, 308, 411, 412; Lucas Collection’ 
thesis on, 06 


Missouri History Not Found in T 
ks, 101-12, 204- is. 324 -39, 427.43 
Missouri in the Election of 1876, thesis, 


75 

Missouri Inquirer, 1835, noted, 19-20 
issouri: Its Resources, People, and 
Institutions, ed. by Noel P. Gist et. 
al., revd., 313-15 

Missouri League of Municipalities, 247 

Missouri Lodge of ee, trans- 
actions of, book on 

Mot Lumber and ining Co., 

0-1909, thesis on, 7 
“atissourt ‘Mother,” 1950, 82; 1951, 


Missouri Pacific Railroad, 36; centen- 
nial, 408, 411; withdraws trains, 410 

Missouri Press ssoc., 174, 301, 308, 411 

“ae bn and "he Election of 
864, T by William Frank Zor- 
now, 35°70 

Missouri Reader, The, “Americans in 
the Valley,” ed. by Ruby Matson 
Sy 1-15,: 158-69, 275-93, 386-403, 


Missouri River, early account of, 
150-57; “oy over in 1855, 208; 
(illus.) 4, 

Missouri School for the Blind, centen- 
nial, 408 

Missouri School for the Deaf, cen- 
tennial, 324, 408 

“Missouri Shrine: Arrow’ Rock 
Tavern,” listed, 442 

ar «ig Ponca of Washington, D. 

Missouri State Historical Societ See 
State Historical Society of issouri 

Missouri State Medical p> aed book on, 


198 
a Territory. See Territorial his- 


ory 
Missouri Volunteer Confederate Infan- 
try, ist Reg., list of, noted, 409 
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“Missouri Women Won Vote after 52- 
Year Fight,” 376-78, (illus.) 

“Missourians in a Hurry Took Their 
Own Census,” listed, 

“Missourians” ~ in Washington, 


founded, 
“Missouri's at oe over be ry ation in 
1863,” by B 56-74, (illus.) 


“Missouri’s Becessionist Government, 
1861-1865,” y rthur mend eal 
atrick, 124- 37, (illus); thesis. 

“Mr. Zoo,” [George Vierheller], Tstea, 


Mitchill, Samuel Latham, 150-51, 156, 
157; quoted, 

“*Mo’ Means Missouri — But Why,” 
listed, 

es - Saale Mo., Emancipation rally, 1918, 


Mobley, E. B., 73 

Moffett, Wallace B., art. by, listed, 218 
Monaghan, Jay, 

Money, 1810, 8 

Monroe, James, 191 

Monroe County, covered bridge in, 92 
peed County, records burned, 


Monuments and Memorials, 80-82, 179, 
180, 298.300 

Mooney, Thomas William, II, thesis by, 
6 


7 

Moore, David, yA 

Moore, Dward, 6 

Moore, Ed. H.., obit., 425 

Moore, George H., 78 

Moore, Mrs. Gus, 62 

Moore, L. F., art. by, noted, 189 

Moore, L. T., 39 n. 

“Moral Crusade: The Influence of 
Protestantism on Frontier Sone Ean in 
Missouri, A,” by Leslie Gamblin Hill 
16-34, (illus.) 

Morelock, Thomas C. (co-ed.), Missouri: 
Its ge — and Institu- 
tions, revd., 

Morgan, nae gg 270. 84, 386-89, (illus.) 

Mor, an, Mrs. J. 4 

a + Wornterful Eight Songster, 
cite 

Mormons, a ital, Far West, art. on, 


listed, 72; ackson County, 1833, 349, 


351-53; Clay County, 1833, 352 

Morris, 'A., 224 

Morris, Kirtley, 179 

Morrison, Alfred W., 125 

Morse, Theo , arts. by, noted, 86, 310 

Morton, Connie L., 442 

Morton, Oliver Perry, mentioned for 
President, 3 

Morton, Stratford Lee, 246 

Moss, Charles E., at Cleveland Conv., 
1864, 366 

Moss, Stephen, 400 

Mother M. Agnes Rossiter: Sketch of 
Her Life, by Sister N. Lucinda Sav- 
age, C. S. J., 99 

Mott, Frank Luther, American Journal- 
ism: A History o oe in 
the United States through 260 Years, 
1690-1950, 197 

Mound builders, art. on, noted, 190 

Mt. Prairie Presbyterian Church, 25, 26 

Mountain men, books on, 319, 421 

Mountjoy, Amy Rhodes, thesis by, 76 

Mulkey’s farm, 37-38 

Mullins, A. W., 47, 50, 51, 56, 60 


Mullins, Leroy, 30 

Munford, TJennke S., thesis by, 77 

Mungenast, Andrew G., 308, 407 

Munier, Jean, 

Munyon, itred. Sit., 321 

Murdock, Victor, quoted, 348 

Murray, C. S., 336 

Murray, John, 336 

Murray, “Plunk, ” 336-3 

Musicians, (illus.) eS. cover 

“Muster Days Meant Fun, Frolic, Not 
oe Military Training,” 221, 232-34, 
(illus.) 


N 


Naeter brothers, thesis on, 78 

Naggi, Erminia Teresa, thesis by, 76 

Nance, William, articles by, noted, 92 

Napoléon Bonaparte, 116; oration at 
tomb of, 336 

a : (eee and Its Patrons,” listed, 


Nation, Mrs. Carrie, art. on, 43 
National College for Christian Ticcteiie, 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, gives citation, 411 

Negone Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, anniv. observed, 210 

National Folk Festival, 17th, 407 

National Municipal League, 6 

National Park Service, 

Native Sons of ——, City, 81, 191, 
307; tour, 183 

Nebraska, and the A. H. T. A., 347 

Neff Collection, 70 

Negroes, in const. conv. in Mo., 244; 
music, 255; book on, 318-19 

Neibarger, Clyde B., art. by, noted, 87 

Neihardt, John G., 223; A Cycle of the 
West, 96-97 

Nelson, Eugene W., obit., 202 

Nelson, John, 147 

Nelson, Joseph, Backwoods Teacher, 


Nelson, Sally, 94 

Nelson, Swan, family, i“. 

Nelson, William Rockhill, 

Nelson Gallery of Art. See William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 

Neosho, Mo., confed. capital of Mo., 
127-28, (illus.) 

Nevada Daily Mail, any 

Nevins, Ralph B., 73-74 

New Hope Baptist "Church, 29-30 

New Madrid, Mo., illow’s army at, 
125; Jackson’s proc. issued from, 126; 
G. A. meeting in, 1862, 128, 130; Jack- 
son returns to, 128; swamp, 230-32; 
early hist., 279-93, 386-89, eH 
prices, 1819, 291; Pilgrims ‘at, 396-9 

New Madrid County, 275-79, 386-409, 
(illus.) 

New Madrid District, 275-79, 386-403 

New Madrid Earthquake, letters on, 
noted, 313; described, 389-94, (illus.) 

New Madrid land claims, 11, 394 

New Mexico, and A. H. T. A., 347 

New York, Herald, 1863, quoted, 359 

9 York Independent, ‘1863, quoted, 


New York Times Book Review maga- 
zine, art. reprinted from, 252-55 

“Newspaper Reporter and the Kansas 
Imbroglio,” listed, 112 
































Newspapers, weeklies in Mo., 1880-1948, 
thesis on, 77; on Gould strikes, thesis 
on, 77; on Emancipation, 259-62, 264, 
2 “ the ‘South, ‘book 


fe 422-23, 
County, Ark., book @ 
Next Presidentia 


363 
Nicholson, Tyd, 335-36 
Nicolay, john hn G., at Republican Conv., 
Wiseman. yt -, 79 
Nilson, Jan, family, 142 
No Dark Valley, y Nancy Barker, 200 
Noah’‘s Ark bridge, —— County, 92 
Noel, Mo., art. on, 412 
Nook Farm: Mark “Teoain’s Hartford 
Circle, by Kenneth R. Andrews, 419 
Normandy, Mo., Saint Francis Home 
for Girls in, thesis on, 75; Oblate 
Sisters of Providence, 75 
Norris, George William, 435 
Norris, L. D 
Norris, 
North, Mrs. tt P., 304 
North Missouri Railroad, 328-29 
Northern Neck, The, noted, 85 
Northfield, Minn., bank robbery, 437-38 
Coile e, 92 
See Ordinance 


Northwest Missouri State 
Northwest Ordinance. 

of 1787 
a Thomas, quoted, 291, 396, 398, 
at on iter Mary Victoria, S. S. M., 
Nye, Bill, 
Nyvall, is. 7 142 


Oo 
Oak Hill, Bettio of. See Wilson's 


W., art. by, quoted, 


“Oakwood,” home near Fayette, 72, 80 

Oberholzer, Emil, art. by, listed, 111 

Obituaries, 99- 100, 200-03, 320-23, 423-26 

O’Connor, Sister Francis Marie, Vv. #. 
M,. thesis by, 76 

Odell, A., 144 

Odel Collection, 70 

Oglebay, Frank, 37 

lebay House, Kansas City, 37 

rs ara, Edwin V., picture of. noted, 85 





Ohio, for Lincoln, ‘eb 1864, 
Ohio Newspapers ...A Living Record, 
bert C. Wheeler, 422-23 


by Ro 
Ohslund, Nels, 147 
Oil, whale and hog, 103 
Oitto, Helen . Charles), art. by, 


Was 
Earl iilasourians,” listed, 
aster of Mizzou,” listed, 218 
“Old Missouri,” song, noted 178 
Old Sultana (steamboat), 34 345 
Olson, Mrs. 42 n. 
Olsson, Olof, 140-47 
Onate, Jua n de, art. on, noted, 191 
“100th Anniversar of Birth of Eugene 
Field,” listed 
“120 Year a dieesenes Stories of 
—— and Now,” listed, 2 
Oper oe Experience of 24 Local Co- 
oper erative zchanges in Missouri, 
129-1947, thesis, 7 
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Seder NO. 1] sabhinn intnedl, 138 

iT 

Ordinance of 1787, effect on Mo., 5-6 

Oregon County, art of natl. forest, 194 

Oregon Trail, 1832-1840, thesis, 76 

Oregon Trait, 1841-1847, acs! 76 
on 


Oregon Tra 
™ ~~ oe: . aw, "Ranch station 
276 


oriesns * "Territo 
rnsdorf 0-41 
Osage Tndiatis, ‘Missions, 1820-1837, book 
on, 
276 


Osage Purchase. 
Osage fe Treaty, 1 1808, 276 


Ouls reer i Mary ,, SEG 8. Cc L., 
thesis by, 7 

Otterville, Mo. Garden Club, 178-80 

“Our Harrisons,” listed, 21 18 

Ousley, E. S&., 304 

Ousley, Mrs. Meyme, 

Outlaws, art. on, 34 

Overall, Corley 'L., 148 boo 

Overall, John H., 4 


304 
beak on. 421-22 


Ozark Folklore Society, ss, 113; Bulle- 
ter, Ss 85; State Hist. a life mem- 
Ozark Folkson ongs, by Vance Ran- 


deikles tse 176; Co = 
cles ‘te 2) G. Fletcher on, 113-23, 


onak radio yosqvene on, ae books 
on 94, 200; arts. on, listed, 112, noted, 
188; art. on people of, 113- oa, "252-55: 
art. on tales from, listed, 218; book 
on stories of, 419-420 


P 
P. BE. O., art. on piee?, of, 332-33; 
book on history of, 417-18 


Pacific Railroad, oil used, 1849, 103 
Paden, Irene D., 


Prairie Schooner 
Detours, 98 
Padvaiskas, Anthony thesis by, 77 


Palm, Nils, famil 
Palmyra, Mo., bol itionists arre 


sted 
1841, 212; postoffice in 1822, 


2 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, 
art. on, no 92 
Panic, 1819, 13, 15 
Pankhurst, *Emmelin, tour, 377 
Papers uf Thomas Je. Tergon. Volume 
: 1760-1776, The, ed. by Julian P. 
yd et. al., 194-08 


Park, x Guy B 
ees, 
Parkville, 0., 575th 
120, A. F. & + 30 
Parler, Mary C., 
—— Mrs. J. 'H., 179, 313; erratum, 
Mrs. J. H on n 


Parsons, M. 129 
Patent sendeabink 374-76 


See Lillard, Mrs. 





Payne. 
Pea Ridge Battle = 129, 130; art. on, 


noted, 
Peanut . ¥ 4 The, by Harry J. Albus, 
Pearson, James, 30 


Pearson, Sallie, 51 n. 
Pearson, Suela, 332 
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Pearson, William, 29-30 
Peck, John Mason, quoted, 14, 17, 163, 


394, 403 
Pedlar: A Farce in Three Acts, The, 
by Alphonso Wetmore, 108-09 
Peet, Bob, 329 
Pemiscot County, centennial, 305 
shy * ane Thomas, in Benton murals, 


Penitentiary, prison life in 1840’s, 191, 
212-13 


Penney, James Cash, [Sr.] 

Penney, James Cash, tie 74; Fifty 
Years with oe Golden Rule, auto- 
biography, 318 

Penn nee, Dwight, arts. by, 
311, 416 

Percy, Thomas, 114 

Perry, G. &., art. by, listed, 443 

pez Mo., The Teainian, iss 

Pers ing State park, covered bridge 
in, 92; art. on, aoe 189 

Person, Mrs. Per, 141-42 

“Personnel of the i943. 1944 Misgour! 
Constitutional Convention, The,” 
Henry J. Schmandt, 235- 51 

“Pessimism of Mark Twain, ” listed, 339 

Peterson, Charles E., Colonial St. Louis: 
Building a Creole Capital, 93; pho- 


regres by, 293 

Pettis County, covered bridge in, 92 
Pettis County Historical Society, 183 
Pettus, Mrs. Lon. arts. by, noted, 309 
Peyroux, Henry, 283, 285-86 

Pfeifer, Kan., dial telephone, 204 
Pharsalia, Mo., postoffice in 1846, 224 
Phelan, David S., thesis on, 76 
Phelps, John S., 264 

“ee County Historical Society, 74, 


Pht Delta Theta fraternity, N. Y. chap- 


Phillips, E. D., 37 
Phillips, Margaret Ann. 


noted, 


See Lazear, 
Mrs. Margaret Ann (Phillips) 
Phillips, S. J., 306 


Phillips, Waite, 81 

Phillips, Wendell, for Frémont, 1864, 

Philmont Scout ranch, Cimarron, N. 
Mex., 


Phrenology, discussed, 227 

Picotte, Honore, 110 

“Picturesque Medicine Shows Combined 
Entertainment with Salesmanship,” 


374-76, (illus.) 

Pietistic movement, 139-40; Pietisten, 
noted, , 

Pig, Renurd, 26 

Pigg, Elmer L., 212; arts. by, noted, 


153, quoted, 335-36, 434-35 
eae from Cave to Corn Belt, by Charles 
Towne and Edward N. Went- 


Pike, Zebulon Montgomery, 9 

Pike County, Beck and Corbett, 48; 
Block and Findley, 48 

Pilgrim Island, 396-98 

Pilgrims, in Mo., 396-98, (illus.) 

Pillories, art. on, 174 

Pillow, Gideon, “Army of Liberation,” 
125; camp, 126 

Pilot Knob, Battle of, 54 n. 

Pinkerton Detective Agency, 346; cen 

tennial, 416; book on files of, 421 22 
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Pinson, William, 304 

Pioneer, The, noted, 188 

Pioneer Doctor in ‘the Ozarks White 
River Country, The, by Amy John- 
son Miller, 9 


Pioneer Mother (statue), Lexington, 
83; Kansas pn art. = noted, 190 

Pittsburg (steamboat), 2: 

Platte County, covered bridge in, 92; 
as enn 188; resident covered 
ol 

Platte County Historical Society, 74, 


Platte Purchase, opened to white set- 
tlers, 1837, 216 

Platte River, 151-52, 157 

Play-parties, art. on, 373-74 

Plays, first one pub. in Mo., 108-09 

Pleasant Ridge Baptist Church, 184 

Pleasant Ridge College, 74 

Pleasanton, Alfred, 50, 58 

Point, Nicholas, S. J., 184 

Point Pleasant settlement, 401-02 

a. William Gustave, art. on, listed, 


Politics, Civil War riod, theses on, 
76, 77; art. on, 256-74 

Polk, Leonidas, 125, 126 

Polk, Marilda. See Wornall, 
Marilda (Polk) 

Polk County, writers, 86 

Pomeroy Circular, The, cited, 363 

Pony Express, 84; route, Hollenberg 
Ranch station on, 208; 91st anniv., 
409; mail for first trip, 417 

“Pony Express Mystery,” listed, 339 

Pope, John, 230-32 

Pope County, Ark., 
militia, 120 

Popular Concept of Eloquence in Mis- 
souri in 1912, thesis, 77 

Populate, 1799 to 1820, 1-2; discussed, 
, 7, 11, 18, 14; changes in towns, 
art. on, noted, 87 

Port Hudson, La., fall of, 132 

Portageville, Mo., 279, 400 

Porter, Clyde, 73; (co-coll.), Ruzxton of 
the Rockies, 316 

Porter, Mrs. Cl yde, 73; arts. by, noted, 
87, 89, 191; (co-coll.), Ruzton of the 
Rockies, 3i6 

Porter, Gene Stratton, 211, 212 

Postage stamps, Westminster centen- 


Mrs. 


and Clayton’s 


nial cancellations, 408 
Postal service, arts. on, noted, 87; 
listed, 173; art. on early, 223-25, 


bp first Highway Post Office, 


Pound, Ezra, 252 n. 

Prairie Grove, Battle of, 117 

Prairie Schooner Detours, by Irene D. 
Paden, 98 

Pratt, J. V., 258 

Preachers, pioneer, 16-34 

Preetorius, Emil, and committee of 
seventy, 358 

“Preliminary Report on the Mill Creek 
Area of Andrew County, Missouri,” 
listed, 112 

Preliminary Study of Rural Social 
Stratification in Missouri, thesis, 77 

— Benjamin M., arts. on, noted, 




















Presbyterian Churc 
— pline, a 24-26 
—Kansas My" 3 
—Lafayette County, 28 
—Mt. Prairie, 35, 26 


eat 

Price, R. B 
picture by, 220, 228 

Price, wees. 1861- ee 124-34; raid, 
1864, 53, 54-59. 136, 211, 328, 
329; ot ‘battle of Wilson’ = Greek, 117- 
18, 127; . on, noted, 

Prices, bo, Little ae ng 3395; 1810, 
8-9, 15; 1819, New Madrid, 291, 395: 
Herculaneum, 291; 1844, Columbia, 


; 1846, 102 
Pepeuve Baptist Church, Flintrock, 


Primm, James N., thesis by, 77 
Printers, book on, 317 
Printing, early, art. on, listed, 442 
“Private Libraries Source of Creole 
Culture for French Pioneers of St. 
Louis,” listed, 72 
Proclamation 
—1812, Oct. 1, 276 
—1815, Mar. 9, 276 
—1861, Aug. 4, 256 
—1861, Aug. 30, 205, 355 
—Lincoln’s Emancipation, 268 
—1863, Apr. 15, 270 
—1865, Jan. ut 204-07, (illus.) 
—1865, July 4, 205 
—1881 » Sully 28 105 
—1892; Sept. 14, 307 
—1897, Nov. 25, 307 
—1898, July 12, 307 
—1898, Oct. 13, 307 
Proctor, ‘Alexander P., 190 
Provisional Confed. Const., ratified, 127 
Public Career of Lilburn W. Boggs, 


thesis, 77 
“Public Libraries in Later Years,” 
ed, 111 


Public Relations and _ Professional 
Baseball—A Case Study of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, thesis, 77 

“Public Ridicule Punished Culprits 
in the Pillory,” listed, 

= speaking, — = 1904, 77, 


Pulaski County, Ark., and state univ., 


120 
Pulitzer, Jqeeph. {Sr.], honored, 408 
Pulitzer, Jos (Jr.1, donor, and 
trustee, 177: a ogee plaque, 408 
Pulitzer prizes, 9 9, poetry, 113, 252; 
mentioned, 4 
Pumpkins, in Saline County, 1840, 102 
Puritans, practice of “scalp premiums,” 


212 
Pursley, Mrs. Fannie E., 45-56 














Q 
uaker City (steamboat), 419 
ant, Mrs. Ruth, 17 
antrill, Williatn Clarke, 437-38; Civil 


War skirmishes, 72, 107-08, 120 
erratum, Charles Quantrill; raid on 
Lawrence, Kan., 356 


R 


Radical Union Emancipation Conv., 
1863, 273, 356 
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Radicals, Peneielionn, party, arts. on, 
256-74, 354-70; ultra, conv., May 31, 
1864, “nominated Frémont, 365-66 

Radio programs, KTTR, on Ozarks, 84 

Ragan, Mrs. Masie Jones, 45-46 

Ragtime, book on, 318-19 


Railroads, to Kansas City, art. on, 
noted, 87 
—Burlington, 81 


—Central Pacific, book on, 196 
> and St. Joseph, 81, 140, 


—Kansas City, Galveston, and Lake 
Superior, 3 n. 
—Kansas Pacific 
a Pacite,, 88, 410; centen- 
nial, 408, 411 
—Narrow- auge, art. on, listed, 111 
—North Biiegow ri, 328-29 
—Pacific, 1 
—St. sg ee Mountain and 
Southern 
—Southwestern, strike of, 1886, 
thesis on, 
—Union Pacike book on, 196 
Raines, William 412 
as” tl Robert Ton arts. by, noted, 413- 


Randall family, Independence, Mo., art. 
on, noted, 416 

Randol Home, near Cape Girardeau, 
art. on, noted, 1 

Randolph Vance, 85; (coll. & ed.), 
ws Folksongs interpretative arts. 
by G. Fletcher, 113-23, 252-55; 
arts. 7 listed, 218, ” 339; We Always 
Lie to Srancore, 419-20 

Rages, County, Anderson’s raid, 


Rankin, David, 282 

Ray, E. Lansing, trustee, 175 

Ray At A art. on Santa Fe bridge in, 

Rayburn, Otto Ernest, 85; art. by, 
noted, 312 

Rea, Harrison, quoted, 18-19 ; 

Rea, Peter man, 18-19; wewe, 20 

Read, Mr. and Mrs. Israel B., 300 

Read, Opie, -- 3 

Reap hook 

Rearsley, Tag quoted, 19 

“Rebel on Act” of May 10, 1861, 126 

“Rebels,” 264, see also Democratic 


“Recollections of Kansas City, 1866- 

reo > by Mary L. McCarty, 35-46, 
us. 

Reconstruction, Ozarks, 120; issue, 
1863-1864, 354-70 

“Record Ride to iptepentonce Made 
by Aubry in 1848,” listed, 72 

Rector, Grant, art. on, noted, 416 

Rector, Henry, 125 

— ath-Vawter, Chautauqua circuit, 


5 

Reed, - (Howard County), 30 

Reeder, Andrew H., 139 

Reelfoot Lake, Tenn., described, 392 

Reeves, Albert L., trustee, 175 

Reeves, Jeremiah Bascom, note on, 81 

Reeves, Jerry, 81 

“7 ional Status of Little Dixie in 
4 and Little Egypt in Illi- 

aoe isted, 339 


Relighn, on the frontier, 16-34 
Renfro, Mrs. Emma, 309 
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Rennie, J., 25 

eport of Articles Published by the 
ead Belt News, Flat River, Missouri 
teh dod by Wendell Lee Bouchard, 


2 

Reps, Louis W., 180 

Republican party, 237-39, 249-50; book 
on rise of, 96; National Union Conv., 
364, 365; nominated Lincoln, 367-69; 
conv. 1864, 365; see also Radicals, 
Republican | arty 

Resources, 1831, 441-42 

Resources and Development Div., book- 
let, 84; films, 183 

Rethwisch, Henry C., 186 

“Revival of uare Dance Recalls 
Dances and Wales) -Parties of Century 
Ago,” 372-74, 

Reynolds, Thomas <, head of Mo’s 
refugee govt., 126, 130-37 

Rheam, Mrs. Floyd L., art. by, noted, 


0-91 

Rhodes, Franc, 332 

Rich, Everett, art. by, noted, 415 

Richardson, Albert ean, 189 

Richmond, Mo., morals in, 1835, 18; 
Doniphan and Gerner law firm, 301; 
grand jury, 1882, 4 

Richmond ie Saree 301 

Ricketts, Claude B., obit., 321-22 

Rickey, "Joseph z. anecdotes on, 327- 
28, 436-37 

Rider, Jim, 60 n. 

Ridley, Joan, art. by, listed, 111 

Riley, Charles Valentine, art. on, noted, 


Ripepect, Roy James, art. on, noted, 


Rinehart, Mrs. peers Se, 410-11 

nme, . E., 

Ripley Ny part of natl. forest, 194 

Roads, 330-31; lank, 220, 227-29, 
(illus. ; tolls, 228-29, see also names 


roads 
Robert +t Campbell (pieombost) 
“Robert Dalton Killed in i eiied 
Holdup,” listed, 173 
Ropers, Maurice G., 335 
, Roy A., 
Sehestana, Andrew, 311 
Robertson, Lewis R., thesis by, 77 
Walter, obit., 322 
Mrs. Angelique (Vaudry), 


Antoine. 432, 43 
Eugenie (Delis), 333 

Francis, or Sade 

Franklin, 4 

Isidore, 430° 7.33 

Joseph, art. on letters of, 

193, listed, 218; statue, 304; 

of 333-34; art. on, noted, 416, 
432-33 

Joseph E., 333-34 

Robidoux, Lou , 432, 433 

Robidoux, Michel, 432 

Robidoux, Sylvanie, 433 

Robidoux Row, St. Joseph, 433 

Robin Hood, 120 

Robins, Ruby Matson, 221; (ed.), “The 
Missouri Reader: ‘Americans in the 
Valley,’” 1-15, 158-69, 275-93, 386- 
403; “Muster Days Meant Fun, Frolic, 
Not Much Military Training,” 232-34 

Robinson, Doane, quoted, 215 

Robinson, H. E., officer, 174 






Robinson, Lucius, for Grant, 1864, 366 

Robyn, Wilhelm, 381 

Rocky Mountain Fur Co., caravan of, 
art. on, no 1 

Rocky Mountains, books on, 316, 319 

Rolla, Mo., observed P.T.A. anniv., 210 

Rollins, James S., 273 

Rolph, William Kirby, Henry Wise 

ood of Alberta, 418-19 
Roosevelt, Franklin a 337 
meeet, Joseph C. , letters of, thesis 


15 

Rosecrans, William Starke, appt. com- 
mander of the Western ey 
Dept., 1863, 362; mentioned for Pres 
dent, 363 

Rosenius, Carl, 140, 143, 146 

Ross, Charles G., obit., 322 

Ross, Frederick R., 

Ross, Oscar Nervene, thesis by, 76 

Rossiter, Catherine (Mother Mary Ag- 
nes), book on, 99 

Rowley, R. R., art. on, 211-12 

Rozier, Ferdinand, 409 

Rozier, George A.., officer, 1 

Rubey, Evelyn C., art. by, listed, 442 

Rucker, B. H., 304 

Rucker, Frank W., 308; honored, 410 

Rucker, Mrs. Frank W., 410 

Ruddell, John, 286 

Ruddle, Abram, 402 

Ruddle, Isaac, 402 

Ruddle settlement, 402 

Ruggles, Martin, 79 

Runyon, William M., art. by, noted, 310 

“Rural Free Delivery Introduced into 
Missouri in 1896,” listed, 173-74 

Rural Program for Platte County, Mis- 
souri, A, booklet, noted, 188 

Rural social stratification, thesis on, 


77 

Russell, Elizabeth Kennerly, art. by, 
listed, 111 

Russell, Gladsia, art. by, noted, 92 

Russell, Vic, art. by, noted, 92 

Ruzton of the Rockies, coll. by pn 
and Mae Reed Porter and ed. by Le- 
Roy R. Hafen, 316 

Ryan, William, of James “gang,” 105 


8 

Sadie McCoy Crank (1863-1948), Pio- 
neer Woman Preacher in the Chris- 
tian Church (Disciples), comp. by E. 
T. Sechler, 199 

St. Charles, Mo., 1816, 10; early immi- 
gration "throw gh, 14; religion in, 
1817, 16-17; Presbyterian Church, 25, 
26; grand jury in , 1818, 31; art. on 
history of, noted, 193; Chamber of 
Commerce, art. by, noted, 193 

St. Charles County, 275, 276, 277, 
(illus.) 

St. Charles District, 275 

St. Charles Prairie, settlement, 402 

Saint Frances’ Home for Girls, Nor- 
mandy, Missouri, December 31, 1947 
. . « thesis, 75 

St. Francis Regis Church, 184 

St. Francis avier Church, art. on, 
listed, 442 

St. Francois County, arts. on first town 
in, noted, 

s, Gemme, , ¥ Elizabeth (Brown), 








ornate. 


cat a ch 





St. Gemme, John B. R., 
St. Gemme, Louise Agnes. See Banes, 








339 
Mrs. Louise Agnes (St. Gemme) 


St. Joseph, Mo., baseball in, art. on, 


noted, 90 

—Beauvais House. 
House, St. Joseph 

—brass band, 382 

—Calvary cemetery, 334 

oo Field centennial in, 69-70, 


See Beauvais 


—horse racing, 384 

—Jesse James murdered in, 430 

—Krug park, 304 

—Lover’s Lane, art. on, noted, 91 

—Mount Olivet cemetery, 334 

—Museum’s Jesse James acquisition, 
art. on, noted, 416 

am: teen fire, art. on, noted, 


—Pony Express, 91st anniv., 409 
—Typographical Union No. 40, 69 


St. Joseph Community Theatre, 69 
St. Joseph Daily — Apr. 3, 1860, 


given to Society, 8 
St. 34 10807. 4 Historical Society, 69, 75, 
3, 304 


St. ¥ + ee Company, 200 


St. Joseph Morning Herald, 270 


St. Joseph Museum, 69, 75; art. on, 


listed, 218 
St. Joseph Women’s Press Club, 69, 75 


St. Louis, arts. =. noted, 312, quoted, 


440-42, listed, 4 

—Annie eg Children’s Home,e 
thesis on, 

—Art Museum, exhibit, 1949, 176 

—“Athens of the West,” called, 226 

—Battery A, art. on, noted, 91 


—City and county separation, art. 
on, lis’ 71-72 

—Courthouse (Old), 300 

an book on, 93 

—Faglish reaching in, art. on, 

—Evangelical and Reformed 
churches, 79 

—Forest Park, Jewel Box cathedral 
chimes, 82 

—French, early, in, 160 

—Government, thesis on, 76 

—Guardian Angel Day Nursery, 
thesis on, 76 

—High schools, art. on, noted, 91 

—History of, 1837-1847, 1848-1853, 
1854-1860, theses on, 76 

—horse racing, 384 

a attack, 1780, art. on, noted, 


—Jefferson Natl. Expansion Memo- 
rial, 298-300 

—John Scullin School, 83, 309 

—Junior Chamber of Commerce, his- 
toric marker program, 406-07; art. 
on, noted, 417 

—Libraries, private, art. on, listed, 


72 
—magazines before 1900, 420 
—map of, 187 
— Mercantile ane f Assoc., 7. 27 
—Missouri Botanica Gardens, 7 


—Narrow-Gauge Railroad, on, 
listed, 111 





Index 


St. Louis Brass Band, 18 
St. Louis Cardinals, 
St. Louis City 
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—newspapers in, on labor news ot 
World ar Il, thesis on, 77; on 
Emancipation, 259-62, 264, 266-72 

—pictures of, noted, , 312 
lanters’ House, 225 ' 

—religion in, in, 1818, 17 


, 300 
—Rosati- Kain High Schoo}, thesis on, 


76 

—Saint 'g "yr" ok) High 
School, thesis o: 

—Saint a 's , aad for Boys, 
thesis on 

—Saint Mary’s Home for Girls, 
thesis on, 76 

—St. Patrick’s Church, 329 

—_— of St. Mary, art. on, noted, 


~ieiee ie, 1872, 92 
—Thirty-nin St. Business Assoc., 


78 
—U.S. land office, established, 12 
—Veiled Prophet, art. on, noted, 193 
Washington University. See Wash- 
ington University, St. is 


“St. Louis,” art. listed, 218 
St. Louis As It Is Today, 85-86 


39, 381 
esis on, 77 


(Potter's 
Field), art. on, noted, 9 

St. Louis County, 275, 376. 277, (illus.); 
art. on, listed, 71-72; home rule char- 
ter in, 307 

“St. Louis County adopts Home Rule 
Charter,” listed, 339 

St. Louis County Historica! Society, 


182, 184 

St. Louis District, 275 

“St. Louis » 1849,” listed, 111 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and South- 
ern R.R., 54 n 

St. Louis Sechey Club, 384 

St. Louis Missouri Democrat, 261-62, 
264, 271, 272, 361, 365; and the com: 
mittee of seventy, 1 , 360 

St. Louis Missouri Republican, 259, 
264, 266, 267, 271 

St. Louis Neue Zeit, quoted, 3 

St. Louis Post-. -Dispa ch S eeatin file 
———— to poses 177- 78; other files 

ed by Society, 1 

st? Teoule Post- Dispatch and the 1945 
Missouri Constitution .. ., thesis, 77 

St. Louis Times-Journal, 70 

St. Louis Union, 272 

St. Louis University, theses of, 1948- 


949, 75- 
we. snes Catholic Church, St. Louis, 


Ste. Genevieve, Mo., salines near, 2; 
Joutel and LaSalle to, art. on, listed, 
72; early French in, 160; Audubon 
and Rozier at, 409 

sar? — County, 275, 276, 277, 

lus 

Ste. Genevieve District, 275 

Salcedo, Juan Manuel de, 287 

Sale bill, farm, 1849, 105-06 

Salesmen, pioneer, 334-35; art. on, 


re ae 


noted, 193 
Saline County, skirmishes, 1864, 50-52; 
ingham family in, 70-71, 184-85; 
pumpkin crop, 1840, 102 
Salines, early, 2, 10 
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Saling, John, 25 

Salisbury, Albert and Jane, Two Cap- 
tains West, 197; Here Rolled the 
Covered Wagons, 197-98 

Salt Creek Christian Church, 27 

Salt River, salines, 2 

Sam Hildebrand Rides Again, by Henry 

Thompson, 198 

Samossoud, Mrs. Clara (Clemens), 413 

Sanborn, J. B., 54 n 

Sanborn, Mrs. J. W. 44 

Sandell, Lina, 146, 148 

Sandy Creek, Jefferson County, 
bridged, 92 

Sannquist, P. M., 143 

—_ Fe, N. Mex., caravan to, in 1832, 


Santa Fe Railroad peidge, Clay County, 
art. on, noted, 192 

Santa Fe Trail, 319; signs, 81; in Kan- 
sas City, arts. on, noted, 190; book 
on, 200; art. on, noted, 311 

oo John, pumpkin crop, 1840, 


Sappington, W. Roy, 305 

Sappington family cemetery, C. F. 
Jackson reinterred in, 131 

Saults, Dan, intro. to book, 197 

“Sawyer et al. v. Administrator of In- 
jun Joe,” noted, 413, listed, 443 

Savage, Sister M. Lucinda, mo © Jd. 
Mother M. ones Rossiter; Sketch of 
Her Life, 9 

Savelle, oe "386; quoted, 280-83 

Saville, V. B., 179 

Sayers, Floyd W., 179 

Sayles, Maynard, "8 

Sayre, Francis B., 185 

a ee Samuel M., art. by, noted, 


Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr., 84 

Schlueter, Robert E., History of the 
— State Medical Associaiion, 
1 


Schmandt, Henry J., thesis by, 76; 
“The Personnel of the 1943-1944 
Missouri Constitutional Convention,” 
235-51 

Schofield, John McAllister, 273; op- 
posed by Radicals, 356, 358, 361; re- 
assigned and promoted, 361, 362, 364 

— houses, rural, art. on, noted, 


Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe, quoted, 2, 9, 
10, 163, 168, 402; art. on, noted, 312 

Schott, Webster, art. by, noted, 415 

Schulman, Bob, arts. by, noted, 92 

Schultz, Christian, quoted, 162-63, 288- 
89, 395 

om. Harriet E., art. by, listed, 


Scotland County, outlaws in, 341 

Scott, Day, 27 

Scott, James, 318 

Scott, Sir Walter, 114 

Seal, State, art. on, noted, 91; returned 
to Jefferson City, 1869, 137 

Sealock, Richard B., donor, 85 

“Season to Taste,” listed, 339 

Secession, “secessionist” government, 
under Jackson, thesis on, listed, 77, 
art. on, 124-31; Arkansas, 117; under 

Reynolds, 126, 130-37 


Sechler, E. T. (comp.), Sadie Mc- 
Coy Crank "1863- 1948), Pioneer Wo- 
man Preacher in the Christian 
Church (Disciples), 199 

Sedalia, Mo., Garden Club, 180 

Seibert, Roberta, 7 78 

Seifert, Mrs. Herbert, 179 

Seminole War, art. on, listed, 339 

Senators, U. S., art. on, noted, 311 

“Separation of St. Louis ‘Cit: ty and 
og pd Completed Officially,” listed, 


Sergeant Floyd (river boat), 183 

Settle, Raymond W., The Story of 
Wentworth, 418 

a and settlements, 1796-1821, 
1-15, 158-69, 275-93, = 03 

Sever, Hen "Edwin, 1 

Seward, William, in Lincoln's cabinet, 
356, 359 

Sewell, Sybil, 183 

Shacklett, John, 437 

Shacklett, N. J., art. by, quoted, 437-38 

oe County, part of natl. forest, 


pm... (Union, Capt Robert C. ?), 56 

Shaw, Henry, 150th anniv. of birth, 78; 
program on, 83 

Shaw’s Garden. See St. Louis, Mis- 
souri Botanical Gems 

Shelby, Joseph O., 

“Shepherd of the ils” country, arts. 
on, noted, 87, 412 

Shepley, Ethan A. H., 242, 246 

—* Mrs., - (Marshall, Mo.), 51- 


ae. Harold M., 309 
— "James, art. > listed, 111; 


Shields, Winifred, arts. by, noted, 88, 


Shiloh, National Military Park, ex- 
hibit, 90-91; Battle of, 90 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., quoted, 3-4, 401; 
visitor, 69, 184, 188; speaker, 73, 179, 
303, 412; report t by, 2 175; letter to, 
quoted, 208-09; ed. by, 236; let- 
ter from, noted, 304; art. on, noted, 
310; message from, 404-05 

Shoemaker, Floyd Cc. (co-ed.), Ozark 
Folksongs, 113-23, 252-55; Messages 
and Proclamations ... Vol. XV, 175, 
177, Vol. XVI, 175; “This Week in 
Missouri History,” '219-34, 371-85 

Shoemaker, Mrs. Floyd C., 69, 184, 188 

Shoop, Duke, art. by, quoted, 337 

Shoop, Joe E., obit., 100 

aan tas - (Miss). See Morgan, Mrs. 


Sibley, George C., quoted, 10, 13 

Sibley, Wilmer Howard, thesis by, 76 
Side Roads, by Fred L. Holmes, 97 
Sieck, Louis J., 176; officer, 174 

= Shirley, The Turquoise Trail, 


Sigel, Franz, in Battle of Wilson’s 
— 117; defeated near Carthage, 


12 

Sily, Matida, 30 

Simmons, Joseph R., diary, donated 
to Society, 301-02 

Singing Fiddles, The, by Anne Ted- 
lock Brooks, 319 , 

ene in Old Westport,” listed, 








ee 


asa pane ace 

















Skoglund, Anna, 1 

Slater, Mo., First ‘Baptist Church, 199, 
centennial, 78-79 

Slave .Y Freedom Conv., Feb. 22-23, 


cts of, art. on, listed, 
1; Mo. ord! nce abolishing and 
proc. on, 204-07; Emancipation is- 
sue, 1863, 256-74, 1863-1864, 354-70 
Slaves, rice of, 1810, 8; hire of, 8 
Sloan, James Todhunter, “Sloan seat,” 


Small, Hy » 75 

Smallwood, Ct Charles , 74 

Smith, E. Kirby, 13i, sen Fa 136, 137 

Smith; Eugene N., obit. 

Smith; Forrest, 177, 303, 1305; life mem- 
bers rship, 4 405 

Smith, G. A., 3 

— Harold Cramer, book illus. by, 


Smith, Harry, obit., 203 
Smith, Henr Nash, Virgin Land, 420 
Smith, Israe 4 5 

Smith, Jacob, 6 

Smith, hau. 193; art. on, 


414 

Smith, John D., 344 

— Joseph, 335-36; and Mormon- 
ism in Mo., 352-53 

Smith, Lee Cc. donor, 410 

Smith? Luther Ely, obit., 425-26 

Smith, Robert, Jr., 313 

Smith, Mrs. Walton, donor, 409 

Smithsonian Institution, 212 

Smithville, Mo., art. on, listed, 443° 

Smoky Valley, Kan., agricultural com- 
panies in, 139 

Snead, Thomas L., 127 

Snell, ‘Marjorie, art. ed. by, listed, 339 

Snelson, Walter, 74 

“Snowflakes,” 256, 264, see also Demo- 
cratic party 

Snyder, on W. Jr., 303-04 

Snyder, Robert "M., * Collection, art. on, 
noted, 19) 

Snyder, Robert S., art. on, noted, 87 

“Snyder Library Outstanding Source of 
Early Midwestern History,” listed, 


111 

Social conditions, 16-34; arts. 
on, noted, 91 

Social customs, arts. on, noted, 417 

Socio-Economic Study of the Currently 
Active Alumni of the University of 


1864, 365 
Slavery, | legal as) 


noted, 


early, 


Missouri Schoo of Journalism, 
thesis, 77 
“Some Folk-Ballads and the Back- 


ground of History,” by John Gould 
Fletcher, 113-23, (illus.) Jan. cover, 
listed, 218 
eh Martin S., articies by, listed, 
Som ae... poerte Samuel, 1, art. on 
listed, 
Sommer, , aS L., art. by ‘listed, 218 
“Sonamen from the Ozarks’ Hollows 


Rid Mountains, A,” by John 
Gould Fletcher, 252-55, (illus) April 
cover, 255 


Sorghum making, in Boone County, 
picture of, noted, 83 

Soulard, Antonio. 156, 157 

Sousa, John Philip, marches, 382 


Index 
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“South and the West,” listed, 4 

South Dakota Historical Boctety, 314 

South Pass, discovered, 338 

Southeast Missourian and the seeter 
Brothers—A Study of Communit 
Service in Cape Girardeau, Missou 
by a Newspaper and Its Publishers, 
thesis, 

Southern, William, Jr., officer, 174; 
sketch of, 308; honored, 410; art. on, 
noted, 414-15 

Southern, Mrs. William, Jr., 410 

Southern Country Editor, The, by 
Thomas D. Clark, 422 

Southern Country Store 1800-1860, The, 
by Lewis E. Atherton, 96 

Southwestern Railroad Strike of 1886, 
thesis, 75 

Spanish land policy, effect on Mo., 5-6, - 
11; freedom of contracts, 12 

Spearfish, S. Dak., 214; Thoen stone, 


Spelman, Arch E., art. on, uated, 443 
Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. R. P., 72, 80 
Spies, Dan H., 221; arts. by, 223-27, 
230-32 
“Sport of Kings’ an Early Missouri 
Diversion, bg 383-85, (illus.) 
Spotts, Julian C., 182 
Spreen, J. Orville, 407 
»pringer, Mrs. P. B., 333 
Springfield, Mo, baseball club, 101; 
a of Commerce, 180; pamp. 
on 
Sprin id National Cemetery, de- 
scri gield Xa 
Spurlock, Frank, Jr., art. by, noted, 86 
Stanberry Normal School, arts. on, 
noted, 92 
Stanger, R. C., 79 
Stanton Edwin McMasters, 1863, 358 
Stapel, Mrs. Portia, 305 
Stapp, Mrs. Florence, 74 
Star shower, 1833, art. on, 174 .- 
Starbird, Mrs. Adele Chomeau, 411 
Stark, John, 318 
Starnes, Lee, art. by, listed, 339 
State Guard, Civil War, 124, 125 n., 
126-27, 129 
State Highway Department, 179 
— Historical oe of Missouri 
Tig ares, 8 84, 85, 90, 101, 
177-78 187, 300-02, 307, 308, 


0 
B.%. Meeting, Oct. 27, 1950, 174- 
77; art. on, 217-18 
—binding record, July, 1949-Oct., 


—feature articles, historical, 71-72, 
173-74, 219-34 

—founder of, 300 

—gift to Anderson Home, 406 
—inception of, 174, 301, 411 

—life member of Ozark Folklore 

= 

—membership: —members active in 
increasing, 64-65, 83, 170-71, 294- 
95, 297-9 : new, 65-68, 171-73, 295- 
97; honorary, 176; cities highest 
in, 297-98; life, 405-06 

—microfilm’ record, 175 
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—officers and trustees, list of opp. 
t.p. of each issue; elected, 174, 
175; presidents of, 69, 174-75; trus- 
tees of, 101, 175; officér and irus- 
tee of, 308 

—paintings loaned, 176 

—press release, 204-07 

—publications, 113-23, 175, 177, 252- 


v0 
State of Missouri, The, by Walter Wil- 
liams, noted, 313-15 
State Superintendent of Schools, office 
abolished, 250 
State Teachers Association, 247 
Statehood, petition for, 1818, 278 
Stayton, E. M., 183, 245 
Steamboating: Sizty-Five Years on Mis- 
souri’s Rivers, by William L. Heck- 
man, 197 
Steamboats 
—forenanes, 231-32 
—Magn 
old. alias. 345 
—Pittsburg, 232 
—Quaker City, 419 
—Robert Campbell, 110 
—Western Engineer, art. on, noted, 


89 
Steamboats on the Western Rivers, by 
Louis C. Hunter, 97 
Stebbins, Charles M., art. on, noted, 86 
Steelville, Mo., flood, 307 
Stephens, Edwin W., officer, 174, 411; 
portrait of noted, 411 
Stephens, Hugh, 411 
Stephens, Lon V., proc. of, noted, 307 
Stephenson, James, quoted, 19 
Stevens, B. Cordell, 182 
Stevens, Thaddeus, quoted, 360 
erm, Walter B., art. on, 174; officer, 


1 
Stewart, Bill, with Quantrill, 107-08 
Stewart, E. Hitt, quoted, 346 
Stewart, Ella, 332 
Stewart, Robert M., 106-07 
Stimson, George P., letter by, listed, 


2 
Stockard, Mrs. Virginia A. (Cottey), 


Stoddard, Amos, quoted, 2, 5, 159, 161, 
162, 164-65, 165-66, 287, 394 

Stone County, centennial, 305 

Stores, om ag = 

Story, "Joseph, 4 

Story of David McKee, The, cited, 341, 
quoted, 342-4 

Story of Wentworth, The, by Raymond 
W. Settle, 418 

Stowe, Calvin, family, 419 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet (Beecher), 226 

Stretch on the River, A, by Richard 
Bissell, 2 

Streumph, John, 416 

Stringfellow, Grace, ner, 301-02 

Strock, Sam B., obit., 

Stuart, Bill, 328 

Stubbs, Francis L., art. by, listed, 112 

Study of Landlord-Tenant Relation- 
ships in Missouri, thesis, 77 

Study of Variations in Farm Income of 
Missouri Farmers, thesis, 77 

Stufflebam, Francis L., obit., 426 

Stults, Ben, 330 

Sturges, Harry, 183 

Sublette, William, 193 
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Suelfiow, August R., art. by, listed, 218 
Sullivan, John Berchmans, obit., 322 
~~ County, postmaster in, 1846, 


me. Springs, Mo., 431 

Summers, Dick, trek to Oregon, 196 

Sunday school, pioneer, (illus.) 33 

Supreme Court, — Clark’s portrait 
presented to, 

Survey of bt, , ae in the Three St. 
Louis Newspapers during World War 
II, thesis, 7 

Survey of the Saaher Plant Industry in 
Missouri, thesi =! 

Sutherlin, Roy, 

Sutter, John A 

Swain, E. E., "ieee, 70, 175; officer, 
174; trustee, 175 

Swarzer, Franz, 84 

Sweany, Carol J., thesis by, 77 

“Swedes of Linn County, Missouri, 
fates. by Emory Lindquist, 138-49, 

Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Bucklin, 143-47, (illus.) 

Swedish Mission Covenant Church, 
Bucklin, 147-48, (illus.) 

Sweet, W. 'W., uoted, 32 

Swing, noted, 1 

Switzler, William F., 259, 270, 273 

een, Ww. Stuart, art. on, noted, 


? 
Taggart, ~- (Miss). See Lewis, Mrs. 
illiam 


Talbot, Theodore, art. on diary of, 
noted, 416 


“Tas from South Missouri,” listed, 
sy from the Ozark Hills,” listed, 


Taney County, book on physician in, 
; art. on courthouse, noted, 189 
Tatum, Mrs. Dick, 73 
Taylor, Thomas, 308 
“ton Carries on with Her Job” 
Webster Groves], listed, 443 
Te ~&., early, art. on, noted, 86 
Temperance drives, 28, 31 
Terrell, Fleming, art. on, listed, 112 
Terrill, John + Obit., 100 
“Territorial Days of Indiana, 1800- 
816,” listed, 111 
Tergiterial history, 1-15, 158-69, 275-93, 
386-403 
Texas, and A.H.T.A., 347 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, 220, 
225, 226 


Thanksgiving Da: Dey. designated, 307 
Thayer, W. 

Theaters, drive- m, "431 

= in Early Kansas City,” listed, 


wae relating to Missouri, 75-78 

They All Played Ra time, by Rudi 
Biesh and Harriet Janis, 318-19 

“Think Football’s Rough? You Should 
Have Seen the Indian Version!,” 
listed, 174 

This Reckless Breed of Men, by Robert 
Glass Cleland, 421 

“This Week in Missouri History,” by 
viien) Shoemaker, 219-34, 371-85, 

us. 
Thoen, Louis, and stone, 214, 215, 339 














‘Tigges Eliza K. See Bingham, Mrs. 

liza K. saereee) 
wphoman Hart ae in Tennessee, 
1801-1812,” listed, 1 
book by quoted, 


Thom; George, 
191. 212-13 
Thompson, Henry C., Sam Hildebrand 
A -s 198; arts. by, noted, 
86, 189. 09-10, A13, quoted, 101; life 
members 


hi 

Thompson, MR’ Se Sent 126, 128-29, 130 

Thompson, Mrs. Nellie Gray, 8 82 

ae, William B., art. by, noted, 

Thomson, Frank, art. by, spews, 215 

Thomson, R. M., trustee, 175 

Thorndike - povnners Comprehensive 

Desk Dictionary, n a 

Thorp, Raymond W., Bowte Knife, 98 
reshing, art. on early, 439-40 

aT heills of a Century,” pageant, noted, 


89 
i Nine Mildred, diary ed. by, listed, 


Through the Years. ‘oe P.E.O., 
18801 -1950, by Maude K. Henderson, 


vee, Whitney, 73 

Thurston, Stanley K., Jr., thesis by, 77 

“Thwar ky the Last Years 
of Thomas Hart a Tennes- 
see, 1812-1815,” listed, 

Tigert, John J., art. by, ‘tiated, 339 

Tilton, Theodore, 359 

Todd, William A., obit., 323 

“Tom Sawyer Manuscript Purchased 
by Missouri,” listed, 2 

“Tom Sawyer’s Town, a Sketch” [of 
Hannibal, Missouri], listed, 218 

Tomlinson, A. A., 36, 37 n 

Town of Kansas. See Canees City 


Towne, Charles W. (co-auth.), Pigs 
from Cave to Cornbelt, 421 

Townsend, Isaiah, letter to, quoted, 
44042 


Fegeneen, John, letter to, quoted, 440- 


Townsend, John K., 215 

Trader, John W., 50, 56 

“Tragedy of David Barton,” listed, 339 

Traller, Mae, art. by, noted, 192 

Transactions of the Missouri Lodge of 
Research, Vol. No. 7, comp. by Ra 
V. Denslow et. al., 317 

TeeneSieteoiags Dept., 131, 132, 134, 


Treemonisha, opera, noted, 319 

Trends in the Dairy Industry of Mis- 
souri, thesis, 77 

Trenton, Mo., book on Masons in, 317 

Trigg, George A., donor, 300-01 

Trigg, George W., Collection, donated 
to Society, 300-01; sketch of, 301 

bi "45 * eee ‘Jean Baptiste, 150- 

in 


Trudeau, Zenon, 6, 154, 155 
Truitt, Paul, 217 


Truman, Harry S., 81, 178; art. on, 
noted, 89; book on, 316; vV.-p. nomi- 
nation, 337 


Truman, Mrs. Harry S., 178, 182 

Truman, Margaret, art. on, noted, 86 

Tech, i Edwin, 86; Voices in the 
nd, 95 
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Teh, Clarence K. (co-ed.), Missouri: 
Resources, People, and Institu- 
, at, revd., 313-15 
Tull, Frank, 182 
Tully, Grace, 337 
Turley Collection, 70 





——- James D., Jr., art. by, 
noted, 80 

Turner, George, 154-55 

Turquoise ail, The, by Shirley 
Siefert, 


00 
Tutt, David, art. on, noted, 191 
Twainian, The, no 8 
“te by Land and Two by Sea,” listed, 
Two Captains West, 


by Albert and 
Jane Salisbury, 197 
Tywappity Bottom, 398-400, (illus.) 


U 


“Uncle Dick” Wootton, the Pioneer 
Frontiersman of the Rocky Mountain 
—_ by Howard Louis Conard, 


“Unconditional Union men,” 268 
Union League of America, meeting, 
May 3’ 1863, 355-56; At Washing- 


“Union men,” 268 

Union Pacific Railroad, book on, 196 

Unionville, ani 1 cag Mo. P.E.O. chap- 

ter ong. ¢ 

vale shan, a Alberta, 418 

U. a a. 13th’ amendment, 
—_ amendment, 378 

U.S. Stand 0 


Frankiin, “eat. 12, art. on, listed, 
—Jackson, established, 12 


—St. Louis, established, 12 
“University, College and School Li- 
braries A — Brief His- 


University of Kansas City, thesis, 
1948-1949, 76; Snyder Collection of 
art. on, noted, 190; history of 
ference, 308 
University of Missouri, thesis, 77-78; 
alumni have breakfast in Wash., 


University of Missouri and Journalism 
of China, thesis, 77 

Upton, Lucile orris, articles by, 
noted, 189, 194; pamp. by, noted, 307 


Vv 


Valle, John del, 302 
Van Brunt, Henry, arts. by, noted, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 190, 311 
— Mo., sponsors Lincoln Kilby, 
Zz 


Vanderslice, Howard, 190 

Van Ravenswaay, Charles, 304; arts. 
by, listed, 218, 339 

Vardaman, James ae 

Vaudry, a SRobidoux, 
Mrs. Angel co “(Vaudry) 

Ms a Hac tt G 81 


Vernon County, centennial, 305 

Vernon Seminary. See Cottey College 

— Memorial bridge, East St. 
Louis ont ned, 306; pictures of, 


noted, 
vie. Miss., fall of, 132 
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Vierheller, George, ptt. 2 Bed, 339 
Viles, Jonas, quoted, 1 164 
Villazur, Pedro de, OL i Valla- 


Violette, — M., quoted, 5, 10-11 
Mr’ Land, by Henry Nash Smith, 


“Virginians on Olym Daniel 
Boone; The Paregen ¥ ‘Buckskin, - 
listed, 218 

veaees in the Wind, by Clyde Edwin 


Volker. Whee 190 
Volrath, Mrs. Walter A., 307 
Voltaire, 122 


WwW 
Wagga, Herb, arts. by, noted, 91, 


417 

Wa Smeg Revere. 195 

Waldauer, A’ t, 382 

Waldenstrém, Ser, 146 

Walke, Henry, 23 231: ny 

Walker, - (Gen 

Walker, 
noted, 87 

Wallace, Henry A., 337 

Walleen, Carl, 143, 14 

Walsh, Laurence Edwin, S.J., 


thesis 
by, 76 
“Walter B. Stevens Reporter, His- 
torian,” listed, 174 
“Vipers through Old Westport,” 


War of 1812, 9, 13, 14, 15; Indians in, 


Warner, Charles Dudley, family, 419; 
remark on weather, 429 

Warren, Mrs. (Kansas City), 41 

Warren, David M., art. on, noted, 192; 
picture of, noted, 192; gives five life 
memberships, 405-06 





a” Piaidetord, art. on, 


be mg lihu, Lincoln’s represent- 

ative, 

bey. a, _ Franz Swarzer Zi- 
ther 

walkieaiie "Cuma, Ark., and state 
univ., 120 

Washington (Pa.) County Historical 
Soc 7 


Washington University, St. Louis, 
theses, 1948-1949, 76-77 
"=? the Cargo, painting loaned, 


Waters, — (captain), home, Kimm- 
o——_ 4 
wags, Te S., arts. on, listed, 111, 


we. West, The, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr., 


wiemen, Herbert, 185 

Wayne County, created, 278; popula- 
tion, 1821, 279; early contract in, 
308; settlements, 402-0 

We Always Lie to Strangers, by Vance 
Randolph, 419-20 

Weather, arts. on, listed, 71, 174 

Webb, Walter Prescott, 177 

Webster Groves, Mo., 150th anniv., 78; 
ee a park, 78; art. on, 

sted. 

Webster News-Times, 

92-93 


Wecter, Dixon, 82 
Weed, Thurlow, 365 


special edition, 





© 


Missouri Historical Review 


Weeks, Mrs. E. R., 43-44 

Weinberg, = W., 141, 142 n.-143 n. 
Weir, Ben F., 308 

Weisberger, ‘Veet A., art. by, listed, 


Wells, Robert W., 273 

Wells Fargo: Advancing the American 
Frontier, by — ungerford, 97 

Wenrich, Percv, 31 

Wentworth, Mdword N. (co-auth.), 
Pigs from Cave to Cornbelt, 421 

Wentworth, Stephen G., 418 

Wentworth, William, 4 418 

he. wonton Military Academy, book on, 


4 
West, Paul, 183 
West, lwriy on, noted, 96-97; art. on, 


West Plains, Mo., Chamber of Com- 
merce, 185 187, art. on, noted, 194 

Western Engineer’ (steamboat), art. on, 
noted, 89 

Westminster College, Jeremiah Bascom 
Reeves Memorial Library, 81; centen- 
nial, 408 

Weston, Missouri, art. on Beller’s paint- 
| of, noted, 90; loaned, 176; noted, 

4 


40 
Westport, Mo., arts. on, listed, 112; 
Harris pom, see Harris House, 


Westport 
wee “em of, 54-56, 58, 137, 
Westport: Gateway to the Early West, 


by Louis O. Honig, 317 

Westport Historica Society, 75 

Wetmore, Alphonso, The Pedlar, A 
Farce in Three ae - -09 

Wheat, M. T., quoted,*2 

Wheeler, Robert c.. Onto Rewepapere 

.A Living Record, 420-23 

“When I Was a Boy,” noted, 91, 417, 
listed, 112 

Whelan, Eli yee, 408 

Whig party, 2 

Whip-mast, a County, 342 n 

White, iran — ublic in Holt "Co., 325 
White ~. dive Oe. BD, listed, 


white, Frederic, thesis by, 76 
White, Horace, quoted, 360-61 
bet L. Mitchell, 217; art. by, noted, 


White, R. M., officer, 174 

White, Sister Mary Emmanuel, R.S.M., 
thesis by, 76 

White, W. S., art. by, noted, 188 

White and Brown, Chautauqua circuit, 


435 
White Hair, Osage chief, 191 
Whitman, Walt, 303 
Whitmer, David, 335 
Whitton, Rex M., 179 
Widoff, L. B., 406 

Avia Roger, 30 

d _— of Wyoming,” book on, 


wilde Sie, 226 

Wilder, Charles G., 188 

“Wilderness Road,” 330 
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